THERES HISTORY EVERYWHERE 
IN THIS ADVENTURE LAND 


In 1738, the French-Canadian, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, sieur de 
la Verendrye, penetrated into today’s Great Northern country and dis- 
covered the Upper Missouri River. 


ROM bold Verendrye to James J. Hill, 

the country traversed by the Great 
Northern has been steeped in valorous 
achievement. 


Come out and feel its spell. 


See the amazing cities, the productive 
prairies, the extensive apple orchards, 
the tremendous mining and timbering 
enterprises, the great rivers and shining 
mountains of Glacier National Park and 
your own Northwest. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 


This newest and finest of Northwest 
trains, with its specially Pullman built 
all-steel cars and its many innovations 
in travel convenience, makes the trip 
through the historic Northwest most de- 
lightful at this time of year. 


“See America First’ 
MAIL COUPON 


GREAT NORTHERN 


“A Dependable Railway’’ 


New Oriental Limited westbound leaves New Chicago Union Station daily 11 p. m. via 
Burlington-Great, Northern, St. Paul 11:25 a. m., Minneapolis 12:01 p. m. Eastbound 
leaves Tacoma daily 6:20 p. m., Seattle and Portland daily 8 p.m., Spokane daily 8 a.m. 
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A, J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Mer., Room 712 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. | 


I zm contemplating a trip through the Northwest about —.....--.---- Lee | 
Send me literature. ; 


Name 


Ryan 


“The Comfort Route” 


CRUISES 


>—_—1- fe ohow—_——<> 


Utmost in comfort aboard famous ships 
and most delightful arrangements for 
excursions ashore—the perfect holiday. 


$1 AE“ 


West Indies 


Jan. 21st—29 days Feb. 20th—30 days 


Two de luxe cruises sailing away from cold gray 
Winter toisles of tropical beauty—to historic, 
picturesque cities—to the romantic Spanish 
Main — Nassau, Havana, Jamaica, Panama, 
Curacao, Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, Fort 
de France, St. Pierre, Virgin Islands, Porto 
Rico, Bermuda—on the superb OHIO, 27,180 
tons displacement. Rates.$250 up; or, includ- 
ing shore excursions, $350 up. 


Passengers may stop over at Bermuda and return 


by the ARAGUAYA without extra charge. 


Bermuda 


Islands of perpetual springtime, “The Gulf 
Stream Playground”— 48 hours of delightful 
sailing on the luxurious ARAGUAYA, 
17,500 tons displacement. The peacefulness of 
these “Enchanted Isles” affords a complete 
rest from the everyday rush. Scenic wonders, 
land and water sports provide a variety of de- 
lightful recreation. Regular sailings from New 
York, December to April—$70 up, round trip. 


Africa 


The Great African Cruise combines unbeaten 
paths with old favorites—wondrous South and 
East Africa, with West Indies, South America, 
Egypt, Mediterranean, Europe—100 glorious 
days. From New York January 19 on the 
palatial cruising steamer ORCA, 28,150 tons 
displacement. 


The American Express Company is cooperating 
in the management of the Great African Cruise. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Adanta, Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax. 
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FRANCE 
GERMANY 


HE Joint Service of the United 
American Lines and Hamburg- 
' American Line maintains a splendid 
fleet of steamers sailing between Amer- 
ican and European ports: 
The RESOLUTE and RELIANCE, 
renowned cruising ships, exceedingly 
‘popular with summer tourists to 
Europe — the DEUTSCHLAND, 
ALBERT BALLIN and HAMBURG 
(new), famous for their steadiness, 


Across the Atlantic 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 


even in the heaviest seas — the 
CLEVELAND, WESTPHALIA and 
THURINGIA, popular one-class 
cabin boats. 


On all these steamers, the traveller 
finds that outstanding quality of ser- 
vice and food, which has been famous 
for seventy-five years. The accommo- 
dations are comfortable and luxurious. 
The people are congenial; a cross- 
ing is always a gala occasion. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


Joint Service with 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-39 Broadway, New York 
131 State St., Boston 


177 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 


574 Market St., San Francisco or local steamship and tourist agents 


The Island 
of 
Enchantment 


a 


ea 


and 
All Expenses up 


Treasured days of medieval romance brought to life 
again in a beautiful tropical setting. Every nook and 
corner of this alluring island yields exceptional pleas- 
ure for a delightful winter holiday. 


Steamer Your Hotel for Entire Cruise 


Rates include all neces- 

Sary expenses™for the en- 

tire cruise New York to 
San Juan and return, with 
option of staying at attrac- 

tive Condado - Vanderbilt 
Hotel. Also extensive and 
interesting motor sight- 
seeing trips, including a 
110-mile tour among the 


high mountains of the 
interior. 


Luxuriously appointed 
steamers specially built 
for this service. 


The magnificent and 
luxurious new Steamship 
“Coamo—- m_ service 
January, 1926. 
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Old Spain 


Cs 


Come and see Tampa’s picturesque Spanish 
section with its unique restaurants, bright cos- 
tumes, its colorful grand opera and other un- 
familiar sights and institutions. 


Come and enjoy health, happiness and oppor- 
tunity in this gay resort, this busy commercial 
city, and rapidly expanding port. Here you 
will find all your heart desires, bathing, boating, 
the best of fishing, golf on championship courses, 
horse racing, theatres, and investment and 
business opportunity, almost without limit. 


Detailed information on request. Write today 
for illustrated booklet. 


ampa 


‘“‘Florida’s Greatest City’’ 


TAMPA BOARD of TRADE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 8012 


For complete information, sailing lists 
and attractive booklets, address 


a CRUISE DEPARTMENT 
PORTO RICO LINE skew ver Cry 
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Raymond-Whitcomb West Indies Cruises 


The first West Indies Cruises to sail on one of the great trans-Atlantic luxury liners. 


Sailing Ge No other ship to make the voyage this winter is comparable with the “Columbus” in 
size, speed, or luxurious equipment. She belongs to that small group of famous liners 
January 308 which includes the “ Homeric’, “\Adauretania’’ , & “‘Berengaria’’; is years newer & fresher 
February 25 than any of the others; & half as large again as any other Vest Indies ship. 
oa The Cruise Rate includes the most interesting & picturesque places on the Spanish 
Main & among the verdant Antilles. Excursions by special train, launch & automobile 
On the lead to inland spots that should not be missed. They are all included in the price—a spe- 
CSC hhiibuk cial Raymond-Whitcomb feature, which was introduced in Vest Indies Cruises last year. 
pee Here, as in other fields, the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises are incontestably the smartest. 
q ba Send for the West Indies booklet. 
24 days : el ae : 
y Spring Mediterranean Cruise 
Tey? 


A new Cruise on a new liner, after the Winter rush is over. 


Visiting Cuba It will sail on Apri? 3 and passengers who return immediately can be in New York by May 75. 
Virgin Islands, For those who plan a visit to Europe in spring it is a most attractive alternative for the usual At/antic 

voyage. From New York to Naples it is only two weeks longer than the regular mail boats, but 
Jamaica, Trinidad, visits in its course Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sardinia, Tunis, Malta, Athens, 
the Greek Islands & Sicily. 


On the 20,000 ton ‘ Carinthia” —newest of the Cunard fleet. Rates:_—$625 & upward. 


Venezuela, 


Panama, etc, etc. Send for the book — ‘Spring Mediterranean” 


Winter Mediterranean Cruise—January 28 


$375 @ upwards. Midnight Sun Cruise—June 29 
Round the World Cruise—October 16 


me Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices—Corner of Beacon & Park Sts., Boston, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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—is more than a play-place 
9s Opportunity-Land ' 
for Everyone 


HE Sunshine State has a 

warm spot in its heart, for 

you—by name, Sanford, 

that prosperous central city on 
beautiful Lake Monroe. 


There’s outdoor. play for you 
and the children in a remarkable 
all-year climate. Profitable enter- 

_ prise and investment. Sports and 
attractions. Great new tourist hotel 
on lake-front. Band concerts. 


You can reach Sanford by good 
roads, rail or water. Direct pas- 
senger steamship service via St. 
Johns River from principal East- 
ern Seaports. 


For information and booklet, write 


Sanford Chamber of Commerce 


__ SANFORD ~ FLORIDA, * One - City +: Substantial’ 


When you say 
“MERRIE XMAS,” 
Say it in Leather— 
Leather Lasts. 


A gift of fine leather 
goods is most acceptable 
to anyone, anywhere, any 
time. 


Fitted Cases 
$25 to $250 


Timely Gift Suggestions 


FOR HIM : FOR HER 
Bll Folds i....++.. $5.00 to $25.00 Hand Bags ....... $5.00 to $65.00 
Wallets .... + $5.00 to $25.00 _ Vanity Cases ..... $5.00 to $35.00 
WAIUSRS) ce loia. ve 6 . .$7.50 to $35.00 Sewing Baskets ..$10.00 to $35.00 
Brush Sets .......$7.50 to $35.00 Writing Cases ....$5.00 to $35.00 
Dressing Cases ....$7.50 to $65.00 Beaded Bags ....$10.00 to $150.00 
Poker, Sets 2... -50 to $35.00 Bridge Sets'...... $5.00 to $35.00 
Collay Bags ....... $2.50 to $10.00 Manicure Sets ....$5.00 to $25.00 
Humidors ........$10.00 to $25.00 Flat Boges leo Nats. $5.00 to $50.00 
BE ZIES The tale oo oem $1.25. to $15.00 Dresser Sets ....$15.00 to $150.00 


Umbrellas—Trunks and Hand Luggage 
Call or send*for gift booklet 


CHAS. *.:) WOLF 
‘LUGGAGE Vo" New vorK 
22CORTLANDT ST. 17 DEY ST. 


50 BROADWAY 102 NASSAU ST. 
“The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 


ays-All Expenses 


ANA _ 


ae your golf clubs but not your cares on this delightful tropical 
) cruise to the land of all outdoors. Golf—tennis—racing 
boating — bathing — motoring—Spanish drama and movies. 
MOTOR SIGHT-SEEING TOURS INCLUDED 
in rate, visiting principal points of interest. You'll always remember 
the joy of six golden days at sea and four days in colorful Havana. 


Steamer 1s your hotel while in Havana or at a total cost of $200, tour 
can be extended to 17 days, with accommodations at hotel ashore. 
To HAVANA, $85 and up one way, $160 and up round trip. 
Fast, Regular and Dependable Service, sailing every 
Saturday, and reaching Havana about noon Tuesday. 

Tickets for Florida via Havana at Reduced Rates 
Through Fare, MEXICO CITY one way $105, Round trip $185. 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Ft. of Wall St. (Tel. John 4600) New York 


ERE’S a sequence: swaying ladder—gust of 
wind—disregarded cry of warning—woman’s 
skull fractured—suit for $5,000. It actually hap- 
pened. Itis one of thousands which involve heavy 
legal expenses even though the defendant may not 
be found liable. Liability insurance protects prop- 
erty owners from such expense. It has saved more 
than one man from bankruptcy. You will find our 
nearest agent able to furnish this essential protec- 
tion. 


Harttocd Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 

Company and The Hartford Fire In- 

surance Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


BLACKFOOT INDIANS CROSSING CRACKER LAKE 


The Blackfoot Reservation borders closely on Glacier National Park, and the Indians are important adjuncts to the picturesque scenery of the Park 
itself. Once the Blackfeet were a powerful tribe, holding with their allies, the Piegans, all the passes to the Pacific. But many thousands of them 
died of famine in the ’80’s, and today there are only twenty-six hundred left on the American side of the border. Cracker Lake, close within the 
shadow of Mt. Siyeh, is only one of the many lakes, large and small, that go to make Glacier Park one of the most beautiful areas in the world. 
Though it is only fifteen hundred miles in extent, the Park has nineteen main valleys and two hundred and fifty mountain lakes. 
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fees, GLACIER LAND OF THE BLACKFEET 


The Mysterious Symbols of the Blackfeet—The Scourge of the Forest Fire—The Tradition of the 
Medicine Lakes—Jumping the Mountains by Air 


By AcNnes C. Laut 


TRAVEL is happy to announce the publication of a series of six articles, of which this 

is the first, by Miss Laut, on the wonderland of the great Northwest, especially that section 

centering in Glacier National Park. Miss Laut will be remembered for her books, “Through 

Our Unknown Southwest,” “The Conquest of the Great Northwest,’ “Lords of the North,” 
and “Freebooters of the Wilderness. »”__Editor. 


ARRIVED in Glacier Park at night. 
I There are now four entrances to Glacier Park; one, east 
by rail or motor through the main Glacier Park Station; one, 
west by rail or motor through Belton; one, north by motor only 
across the Canadian border by way of either Babb or Waterton; 
and one south by motor or rail connecting with the highways to 
the Yellowstone. The connection by the Canadian border is not 
yet in good shape for motors; but what is now a wagon or 
horseback road and not easy for either is being graded and will 
be open by 1926—when one can motor through every National 
Rocky Mountain Park from Jasper, north to Grand Canyon, 
south. In brief, you can reach the very heart of an American 
Switzerland now in forty-eight hours from Chicago, twenty-four 
from Portland, and sixty-nine from New York. 
It is a tremendous advantage to Glacier Park that it is not one 
of the big parks; only fifteen hundred square miles, the guide 
book tells you; for by 1928 it will not only be bounded on all 


four sides by motor highways as good as Riverside Drive, but 
those highways will criss-cross through the loftiest passes east 
and west, so that one can literally climb mountains by motor. In 
spite of its smallness, compared to other parks that are as large as 
some of the eastern states, Glacier Park has nineteen main valleys 
—seven east, twelve west of the Divide, and two hundred and 
fifty mountain lakes, as emerald in coloring as the finest jewels, 
shot with sapphire blue and diamond fires, when the sun is at 
its zenith. In a larger park, motor highways and horse trails 
can never be patrolled and controlled for the safety of visitors as 
they can in an area of fifteen hundred square miles. Every trail 
is posted with its name and the way to go.;: Where thetrails fork 
and main highways go off in different directions are rangers’ 
cabins, and here park visitors are requested to,sign their names 
and leave their addresses and the name of their next stopping- 
place, so if mishap occur and the visitor by car, or horseback, or 
shank’s mare does not turn up, the ranger at the next point knows 


TRAVOIS WOMEN OF THE BLACKFOOT TRIBE 


Among the primitive peoples of both North and South America the use of the wheel was practically unknown, and various Pdavices: such as the 


travois, were utilized as substitutes for carts. 


The Blackfeet have the same god of wisdom, Nepo or Nebo, as the ancient Assyrians and the Swastika 


Cross is sacred to them as it is to the Thibetans, On the tepees of these Indians in Glacier Park may be seen the circles of the Sun, which appears 


| ¥ to indicate that they were Sun Worshipers as the Atlanteans and the Babylonians were before them. The racial origin of the tribe is a mystery 


that learned men are now busy exploring. 
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by telephone that he was coming and can send out a rescue party. 
The necessity of always registering at the rangers’ cabin cannot 
be over-emphasized. It would avert nearly every accident that 
occurs in the mountains. Last year, two young men did register 
on going in, but they did not register as they passed on afoot. 
They evidently went off the marked beaten trail—and they have 


TRAVEL» 


put the number of visitors at two hundred thousand... With 
gypsies awheel driven by speed maniacs, it hardly needs saying 
that the motor regulations holding speed down to twenty miles an 
hour for a wide open highway, and twelve miles an hour for 
curved, hair-pin trails—are and have to be very strict; but the 
regulations are enforced so subtly that few passengers are aware - 


how they are kept under surveillance, seen or unseen. One’s 
name is left as a range station is passed. The car reaches the 
next station. It arrives on exactly schedule time, registers and 
passes on; or it arrives-before schedule time. It has exceeded the. 
speed limit. It is politely told to 
wait for some other car to meet 
or pass at this point. The tele- | 
phone from station to station has 
betrayed its exact speed; and if 
that speed has exceeded safety at 
the next station, the car may be | 
held up, the driver fined, or the | 
occupants escorted safely outside 
the limits of the park. One could | 
wish as effective regulations to — 
reduce the death toll from reck- ~ 
} 
| 


never been heard of from that day to this! They may have 


essayed a short cut across some glacier, and one, slipping into a 
crevasse, have dragged the other in; or they may have tried a swim 
in the icy, almost bottomless lakes, and one sinking, the other 


Yess driving on peaceful country 
roads..in the East.) here sare 
fewer deaths by accident in Gla- 
cier Park to-day than on the aver- 
age motor road in New England. 
I was glad I reached the eastern 
entrance to Glacier at night. 
Over the sweltering plains we had 
seemed to be reaching the moun- | 
tains for mile after mile; and 
mile after mile, the saw-tooth 
edge of the white-patched moun- 
tain sky-line seemed to be reced- 
ing from us like the sunset, when 
abruptly there emerged with its 
thousands of lights the hotel, The 
Big Tree Lodge, as the Blackfeet 
call it, for the hotel is not in the 
Park. It is on the outskirts of 
the Blackfoot Reservation; and 
behind the lights of the Big Tree 
Lodge, seven hundred feet back 
from the train, cutting the very 
star line of the silvered sky, were © 
the distant pinnacled spires of the 
peaks—countless peaks, the peaks — 
of the Rocky Mountain Divide: 
There was the usual strumming — 
of Indians’ tom-toms for the — 
Blackfoot dance on the back piaz- ~ 
za as I entered the Big sireem 
Lodge, with its great pillars of 
giant firs and galleries of pines; 
and an archaeologist, tired from 
the train travel, uttered the nerve- 
strung town man’s complaint 
against these “senseless Indian — 
gyrations for the benefit of gaping — 
fools.” I smiled. He had come 
West to study from books prehis- 
toric types and synibols; but he — 
failed to realize—till the next day 
—that the Indians were there so — 
he could study the types and sym- 
bols from a life that is passing — 
forever. When I suggested that — 
he go out to the Indian lodge in 
the morning and get them to open their skin treasure chests, 
parfléches, and tell him how the square stood for the earth, and 
the equilateral triangle for the mountains and the trinity of body, 
soul, spirit, and the isosceles triangle for the Tree of Life, and 
the figure of the woman with her arms out for the Cross, and 
the circle for the Sun, and the seven circles in beads for the 
Seven Spheres, and the Swastika Cross pointing to the Sun, a — 
sacred emblem common to all lands from Thibet and China to _ 
Mexico, he cheered up and began to suspect there might be some- | 
thing more to Indian lore than “senseless gyrations.” Later, when 
I was on the west side of the Peak, he wondered how these 
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CLIMBING BLACKFOOT GLACIER 


To attempt to climb a glacier without taking the obvious precaution of using ropes between the climbers is 
foolhardy and dangerous. Glacier National Park, with an area of fifteen hundred square miles, has sixty 
glaciers and two hundred and fifty glacier fed lakes. The Park is somewhat peculiar in that the country 
immediately surrounding it is largely devoid of interest; south and west there is little of striking individu- 
ality and to the east lie the plains. “The geology of Glacier Park is the most interesting in America. 


perished trying to save him. Suffice to say, neither seasoned 
mountaineer, nor green tenderfoot should ever go in without 
leaving the address of his home and his next stopping-point ; and 
he should never diverge from his itinerary without notice to the 
nearest ranger’s cabin. It is usually.the tenderfoot and never 
the true mountaineer, who takes risks ; and it is always the tender- 
foot who pays the price of his rashness. 

A few years ago, only eighteen thousand people visited Glacier 
Park. Then the tourist register ran up to thirty-two thousand. 
This year more than fifty thousand people from outside points 
came to Glacier; and ten years from now it is a safe guess to 
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Blackfeet could have the 

_ same symbols as the my s- 
tics of the East. When I 
told him that-the Black- 
feet had the same god of 
wisdom, Nepo, (Nebo) as 
the Assyrians, and when 
a Jesuit missionary told 
him that the Aleuts of 
Alaska have deposited in 
the Vatican files a gram- 
mat with the same words 
_and idioms as the ancient 
Peruvians, that archaeol- 
ogist began to look as 
though he were on the 
scent of a racial trail go- 
ing back to the twilight of 
~ time. He was. So are all 
archaeologists to-day. 
It is up to all the arts and 
literature of to-day to 
preserve every scrap of 
_ legend, myth and symbol 
from the vanishing races. 
Could we trace their fam- 
ily tree, there might be a 
chance of tracing our own. 
I had a curious sensa- 
tion of being in the world 
and yet walled away from 
the turmoil of the world 
by the encircling peace of 
the majestic mountains as 
I gazed from the rear . 
windows of the Big Tree Established in 1910, Glacier Park has become increasingly popular as tourists have begun to realize its unique beauty. 
Lodge next morning. A few years ago only eighteen thousand visitors came to the Park, but the figures for 1925 show a full fifty thousand 
The clouds had lifted and it is even anticipated that from now on there will in all probability be two hundred thousand sightseers a year. 


McDERMOTT FALLS IN GLACIER PARK 


from the brown-grassed The many lakes have all some particular point of beauty, such as McDermott Falls or Trick Falls. 
foothills as the pall. of 
care had lifted from my mind, and now shone opalescent and I dressed and hurried out. There was the whole glad pageantry 


luminous in an ethereal light on the far ridge of pinnacled peaks. of life clothed in the light of the sun, which both the mystics of 
The inky shadows of night had turned to the clear gold of day. the East and the Indians of the West say is the vesture of God. 
There was the sky line of majestic mountains 
shimmering in the dawn like phantom figures. 
What are the names of the peaks? Look to the 
map, or to the arrows on the ledge of the Big Tree 
Lodge. Some commemorate the myths of the In- 
dians, like Rising Wolf, the Indian name of Hugh 
Monroe, a white trader here as early as 1815, and 
Squaw Mountain, where the figure of an Indian 
woman with pack on back and faithful dog is 
forever receding over the Divide to the setting sun 
like her own race. These names mean something, 
but too many of the other names commemorate 
white nonentities with no claim to the eternal monu- 
ment of a mountain. But I like the name that 
the Park Superintendent gave me, when I asked 
what that peak was that rose to the zenith in a 
celestial spire. 

““Has-No-Name,’ ” he answered, “‘and I hope it 
never will have.” And so do I. 

The park authorities are just now trying to re- 
place these white man names with the old signifi- 
cant names of the Blackfeet. 

Out in the open in front of the Big Tree Lodge 
was a small camp of Blackfoot tepees; and on 
each tepee strange devices were drawn. If you 
studied the designs on the tepees, you would see 
the circles of the sun—Sun Worshipers. How 
came these western tribes to worship the sun, as 
the Atlanteans, the Egyptians, the Babylonians and 
BEAR GRASS ALONG THE TRAIL the gymnophists of India did—as the builders of 

Ba’l Bec and Thebes and Arabia Petra did? 


Most of Glacier Park is at a fairly high level of altitude and in some sections the flower . yee : ; 
re season is only about two months ae. During that time, however, along much of the six Makes vay think—doesn’t it? For while the 187 
_ hundred and seventy-five miles of trail within the Park, there is a riot of color. While BeEaat doubtless worshiped the sun as a god, there 
_ there are several set tours of the Park by motor, the visitor who does not leave the is no doubt that the wise men, the wizards, and the 
highways for the trails undoubtedly misses not a little of the primitive wildness that is | medicine men, the mystics, worshiped the sun only 
so characteristic of this ‘territory. as the symbol of a god. And here is a family of 
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moon worshipers. Again you are carried back in racial thought 
to the moon worshipers in Ur of Abraham, with their like sign 
of a crescent moon-canoe to ferry souls up the Milky Way to 
the stars, abode of the blessed; and if you go into some of the 
tents of the Blackfeet you will learn that they always bury their 
brave with moccasins of beaded stars on the sole of the moose 
skin so that he can find foothold to pick his steps among the 
stars over that long trail from sphere to sphere. Here, again, 
is an otter sign with the long-pointed tail, or a fisher-pekan sign 
with the bushy, almost fox tail, or the wolf, or the bear, or the 
buffalo — totem signs, 
much like the insignia 
‘on our own white man 
seals and rings. It 
would be interesting to 
know if the medicine 
man signs ever have the 
mystic third eye, which 
is so characteristic of 
Egyptian and Hindoo 


priest signs. I did not 
see any among the 
Blackfeet, and have 


never seen any among 
the Cree, the Sioux, the 
Hopi, the Zuni or Aztec. 
All North American In- 
dians have the signs of 
the Swastika cross point- 
ing to the sun, as the 
Egyptians and Chinese 


and Hindoos had in 
4000 B. C. 

How did the Black- 
feet get their name? 


There are many beauti- 
ful legends. I advise 
you to read Willard 
Schultz on this; but the 
white man explanation is 
that Blackfeet hunters, 
passing over the black 
soil of a dense forest, 
came to a sandy plain 
and left an imprint of 
black feet, and were 
so called early in the last 
century. Catlin, in 1833, 
says the name arose 
from black leggings used 
when hunting. 

Go into the lodges and 
you will find a race as 
different from the Cree 
of the North, or the 
Hopi of the South as a 
white man is from an 
African. The men are 
very tall and very hand- 
some, but thick-set and 
massively muscular. 
Most of them speak 
good or broken English. 
Ask them why they are 
different from Cree and 
Hopi. I asked Eli Gar- 
dapie, whom I spotted at 
once as a Cree adopted 
by the Blackfeet and 
here is his answer: 

“Canoe men_and fish eaters and wood Indians get stout and 
soft. Plains Indians are athletes from birth. Next, till the buf- 
falo were killed off, our people here had a diet that was muscle- 
making, not fat-making. Next, being hunters, the Blackfeet 
moved camp constantly, and so never fell victims to the disease 
germs of filthy camps, or tuberculosis. Perhaps, too, the fact 
the Blackfeet would not tolerate a woman who was unfaithful to 
her husband kept the blood pure and the tribe unweakened by 
diseased, vicious men.” _ 


The punishment for unfaithfulness was to chop the nose off 


Copyriaht by Kiser Photo Co. 


there are valleys in this area that no 


AT THE HEAD OF BLUE LAKE 


It is probable that there are still a few undiscovered lakes in Glacier Park, for the 

western section has never been thoroughly explored, and it is more than possible that 

white man has ever entered. From Triple Divide 

Peak in-the Park, the waters flow in three directions, to the Gulf of Mexico, to Hudson 

Bay and to the Pacific Ocean, This whole region seems not to have been visited by white 
men until 1853, and it was only purchased from the Indians in 1896. 


a TRAVEL 


the wife and leave her marked for life. This custom only ap- 
plied after marriage, not before. 

But the morning had passed before I realized time. 
of a region where you do not chase time as a marker for gain 
and can forget the little pad on your desk with engagements for 
every hour of the day! Are we, who make slaves of ourselves 
for time till Time severs the thread of life, or the Indians, who 
are oblivious of time—the wiser? I wish I knew. It is not haste 
that has made civilization. It is the spiritual quality inside the 
husk of civilization. . 

I hurried through 
luncheon, as we town 
denizens hurry sitting, 
walking, riding, and 
scrambled into the mo- 
tor car for Two Medi- 
cine Lakes. If you go 
to the mountains “to do” 
them as you “do” New 
tour—never . mind 
to get acquainted with 
the. mysteries of the 
mountains, pick your 
driver and get a seat 
next to a boy who knows 
the lore of forest and 
pass. I had picked my 
driver, Don Haggerty, a 
native of Montana; and 
we swung away from the 
Big Tree Lodge in a 
long line of red cars, the 
regulation distance be- 
tween the cars before 
and behind. The road 
swings over the brown 
foothills along Two 
Medicine Creek, through 


foot Reserve, past Low- 
er Two Medicine Lake 
—a patch of blue but a 
great fishing resort— 
past the ranger’s cabin, 
and you are in Glacier 
Park proper, to the west 
where the forests begin. 
The forests on the left 
here are a desolation to 
make the heart weep. 
Fires in 1918-19 swept 
up the slope one dry year 
in a hurricane gale to 
the top of the timber 
line; but that is a thing 
of the past—thanks to 
the park’s policy of 
rangers in lookouts at 
every twenty or forty 
miles, and tg, the signs 
warning tourists of care 
in extinguishing all em- 
bers, and to the new sys- 
tem of fire fighting with 
huge canvas tanks 
hooked up to high-power 
gasoline engines, which 
can pump and _ spray 
water from lower lakes and streams for a distance of over a 
mile. Also, campers can camp only at stations laid out by the 
rangers, where underbrush has been cleared away and the patrol 
can daily keep surveillance. The wonder is not that this fire did 
such damage. The wonder is that with sightseers increasing by 
thousands a year, fires have nearly become a thing of the past in 
National parks. The principles of fire prevention are very sim- 
ple: First, educate the public to realize these parks are theirs 
and that each visitor must be his own fire patrol. Signs every- 
where impress this on the passerby; and the public is now careful, 


York on a sightseeing | 
the , 


driver; but if you want” 


the edge of the Black-— 


Think | 
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Second—every fire is small when it begins and can be controlled. 
At the first thin spiral of smoke, or mushroom cloud above the 
trees, the telephones ring; and it is the duty of ranger and 
tourist to rush to the spot and beat out the flames. 

We passed private cars, horseback parties, hikers on foot—all 
alike safe on these trails; for the road signs are unmistakable, 
if observed. Walkers, who can make at least twenty miles a day, 
can find sleeping accommodation at small cost along all the main 
highways, so that little need be said here about camp equipment. 
If you go out in a horseback party, the head guide will look out 
for all camp equipment, food and fishing tackle; and the park 
‘regulations establish the exact fees; so you can’t be robbed by 
slug-guides and overcharges. One of the best features of Glacier 
Park is that all guides are licensed; and only efficient guides are 
licensed. This is a feature that could be instituted with advan- 
tage elsewhere, where the only qualifications for some guides is 
that they have been ex-teamsters and excellent loafers in stretch- 
_ ing time on the trail; and the kind of fir beds they lay for sleepers 
_ and the quality of food they provide are of a sort to drive a 

_seeker for rest back from nature to town forever. A well-made 
camp bed is as comfortable and chill-proof as a home mattress; 
a bad camp bed is about as comfortable as sleeping on sharp 
stumps with ice lumps in the small of your spine. 

_ As for foot hikers by the healthy old route of shank’s mare, 
the park rangers will give the best advice. Slickers for rain can 
be rented; and they should be snug round the neck so that rain 
can't trickle down your spine. The hat should be rainproof and 

’ broad-brimmed to throw the drip outside your collar. Light un- 
derwear is a mistake, for the chill at night is the chill of ice. 

Knickerbockers are all right if they are loose; skirts hopeless if 
they are long. Footwear must be thick of sole, with good support 


> 


A MOUNTAIN GOAT IN GLACIER PARK 


Far up on ledges that seem as narrow as a knife blade, one say see 

moving patcr:: of white that the uninformed often take for snow. In 

realit’ they «ie mountain goats driven up the precipice by the ravening 

timber wolves. The Park is a sanctuary for wild life and “all killing, 

wounding, pursuing or capturing at any time of any bird or wild animal, 
except dangerous animals” is forbidden 


to ankles—gray elk does not show dust, but brown elk does not 
* show stains; and either can be bought from local outfitters at 
half the price paid in distant cities. I do not like a riding boot 
for walking. It chafes the knee and leg. The high-legged shoe- 
pack is the best for both purposes. A few things the foot hikers 
should always carry—a good stout stick, a good jack-knife, a few 
waterproof matches, in case of being benighted in storm, and 
some few concentrated foods, a tested compass and a good park 
trail map, not above twenty pounds for the entire weight. If 
you are going to sleep out, you will need warm blankets and a 
waterproof canvas; but I do not advise any town man or woman, 
out for rest, to sleep on the ground unroofed until they are 
hardened by two or three weeks of life in the open; and the 
holidays of most people do not exceed two or three weeks. 
Why get toothache in the soles of your feet and the small of 
your back and the muscles of your neck until you have hardened 
past this initiation stage into the glad joy of mountain life? 
The Medicine Lakes are not naméd from medicinal waters, but 
from an old Blackfoot tradition that two great medicine or mys- 
tery men came here to camp and settle some tribal disputes. As 
a matter of fact, there are not two Medicine lakes but three. The 
first you pass as you go in. The second is the great show place 
THE LAST OF THEIR KIND on your entrance to Glacier Park. The third you can reach by 
Slowly the Blackfoot tribe is dying out as the ancient pines on the foot trail in tramping across the Divide to the west side, by 
mountainside die and pass with them. There are many legends of how Dawson Pass; but whether you pass to the west by Dawson Pass, 
4 pe ene by ie nae pee white i Be ae ane eet or AG erga Pass sae ee “x will be aves I almost 
Bee ces a OMen che suiatic 20% 0 Be Se OLE aE CG : said stabbed, with a roc innacle, sharp as a Gothic spire, far 
ee et Obie Diack foot This was carly in the «+5 the southwest. It is hike the polar Be above this she sea 


last century. It is said also that the name came from the black leggings : : L 
3 om they used in hunting. - of mountain crests—you see it from almost every pass. It is the 
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only name to keep in memory—St. Nicholas—not high as Glacier 
peaks go, only a little over nine thousand feet, but you will meet 
it again, motoring along the Roosevelt Highway, south, up the 


Flathead on the west, down 
through other passes to be 
named presently, a peak that 
never has been climbed and 
never can be climbed, because, 
like the brim of a hat, round 
its frowning brows runs a 
precipice ledge that will for- 
ever bar human intrusion on 
its cloudy, celestial heights. 

Here, then, to the Medicine 
or Mystery Lakes came the 
wise men of the Blackfeet to 
settle early tribal disputes. 
One can visualize the old 
scene—the buffalo-skin tepees, 
the primeval forest before the 
fires worked desolation, the 
Indians fishing on the margin 
of the blue tarn, the stillness 
broken only by the rauccus 
cry of the eagle, or the shrill 
sentry warning of the osprey- 
hawk, nested on the top of 
some blasted tree, the little 
“tent pin’ gophers erect on 
hind legs, surveying the camp 
from brush trail, the hoary 
marmot uttering its lone whis- 
tle from a pile of rocks, the 
shy deer, now in fawn-colored 
reddish coat, peering furtively 
from underbrush, with a 
bound into the thicket as the 
single file Indian riders come 
padding into the camping 
ground, the small chip fires— 
the big log fire is called “fool 
white man fire’’—scenting the 
shadow filtered atmosphere 
with an odor of resin, then 
the shadows of the “medicine 
men” dressed in beaded white 
buckskin, round the council 
fire, calming snapping, tense 
nerves by- whiffing the peace 
pipe in a circle to the setting 
sun before beginning their de- 
liberations. 

What were they disputing, 
I wonder? Was it the on- 
coming white men, the irre- 
sistible firearms, the disap- 
pearance of the buffalo, of 
which skeletons have been 
found as deep in the moun- 
tains as these very lakes? 
Once the Blackfeet ranged 
from the Canadian border 
south to the Yellowstone, and 
held with the Piegans, their 
confederates, all the passes to 


the Pacific, of which I’ll tell - 


you some old fur trade stories 
presently. In the 80’s, thou- 
sands starved to death be- 
cause they were too proud to 
acknowledge their plight of 
destitution; and now the 
Blackfeet number, on the 
American side of the border, 
only two thousand, six hun- 
dred people. 

You pause at the Trick 


Falls, where the white waters seem to emerge from the cliff as if 
an Indian Moses had struck it; and the short walk limbers out 
cramped muscles, though I marveled how women in satin slippers 


CROSSING A PASS IN GLACIER PARK 


There are six principal passes in Glacier Park, of which four are over the 

Continental Divide, the other two being of no practical use except in permit- 

ting views of the magnificent scenery. The method of switchbacks by which 

the mountain sides are negotiated is the natural process adopted by any 

animal in coping with a steep grade. The most celebrated pass in the Park 

is Gunsight. Just east of the pass is Gunsight Lake, one of Glacier’s greatest 
celebrities for wildness. 


TRAVEL 


and flesh-colored open-work silk stockings endured stone bruises 
on bulging toes or mosquitoes on silk, where strong shoes and wool 
golf socks would have meant immunity. Then, subtly, you be- 


came aware of a presence— 
the tall pines that had encir- 
cled you from the time you 
left the first lake. The trail 
ahead became an aisled pas- 
sageway, shot with bars and 
beams of gold light. The 
ferns began to tremble as if 
in expectation of something 
beautiful. There was “the 
voice’ of many (awatersi: 
When the car lunged down 
and crossed the brook, you no 
longer saw a ribbony creeic. 
There were laughing blue 
and white waters bubbling 
over pebbled bottoms in a 
great hurry, lipping and bab- 


--pbling in a*vocal white fret of 


lace. If you know mountains 
you will know the signs— 
these waters came through 
stones, the stones of a moraine 
jumble of rocks, damming up 
an approaching lake in some 
deep alpine tarn. 

Then the car emerges from 
the aisled pines and spruce, 
and there bursts on you in all 
its beauty the real Two Medi- 
cine Lake, the upper tarn, a 
sapphire green set amid buff 
and green and yellow and red 
mountains sheer as a wall, 
sharp as a spire. I am not 
going to name the mountains. 
You will find them in any 
guide book; but I beg of you 
to take out your field glasses 
and study those moving spots 
of white far up ledges that 
look as narrow as a knife. 

“Snow, by gum, snow!” 
cried the bull-voiced tourist; 
but if he had used his brains 
and a field glass, he would 
have seen that the spots of 
white were not snow patches 
but mountain goat, driven up 
the precipice by the ravening 
timber wolf and now stealing 
shyly out to drink at those 
sparkles of water, which are 
trickles of upper falls, or to 
browse on heather and moss 
and lichen that would feed no 
other four-footed creature 


. but the mountain goat and 


sheep. 

A great many people sum- 
mer at the Chalet here; and a 
more secluded spot could not 
be found on earth. This, too, 
is a Tree Lodge with all the 
comforts of, a home; and 
though it were visited by a 
thousand tourists a day— 
which it isn’t—the surround- 
ing forests are so dense and 
the mountain trails to the 
passes so good, that by taking 
a lunch and only sleeping in 
the Chalet at night, one can be 
in a forest as deep and un- 


disturbed at Rackham’s eerie drawings of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” ; and it is a wonderland, every foot of it. 
(Continued on page 38) 


It seems impos- 
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THE MOLTEN LAKE OF KILAUEA AT NIGHT 


Halemaumau, the fire pit of Kilauea, the second largest active crater in the world—the largest being that of Mount Katmai in Alaska—is a magnificent 


spectacle at night. 
in the ordinary sense. 


The streams of fiery lava and the rapid explosions of gases provide a sight that rivals Dante’s Inferno. 
It appears to have been built up by successive lava flows, and the ground rises from the sea by a gentle, natural grade. 
a mile from the rim of the crater is the invisible boundary of Hawaii National Park 


Kilauea is not a mountain 
About 


INTO THE INFERNO OF KILAUEA 


A Gigantic Lake of Molten Lava—On the Edge of the Active Cone—Escaping 


ILAUEA volcano is 
K situated on the island 

of Hawaii, the largest 
of eight major islands com- 
prising the Territory of Ha- 
waii. The port of call for 
the Hawaiian group, how- 
ever, is Honolulu on the is- 
land of Oahu. It is neces- 
sary to re-ship from here for 
the volcano, which entails an 
additional voyage of one hun- 
dred and ninety-two miles. 
From Hilo, where one disem- 
barks, a delightful automobile 
ride of thirty-four miles 
brings one right up to the rim 
of the crater, four thousand 
feet above sea-level. Here, 
at the steaming edge of the 
crater, 
the accommodation of tour- 
ists. 

Kilauea volcano is not a 
mountain in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It has not 
the precipitous. outer slopes 
characteristic of the majority 

of volcanoes. It appears to 
have built up from successive 
lava flows, and the ground 
rises from sea level'by a gen- 
tle natural grade. , Green 
sugar cane clothes the coun- 
tryside up to the three thou- 
sand foot elevation. Between 
this and the crater are nine 
miles of Ohia and Tree Fern 
forest, broken here and there 
by ranch clearings. An up- 


is a modern hotel for. 


Death by an Accident—A Night View of the Fiery Pit 


By Atrrep V. RoBerts 


Canadian Pacific 
THE CRATER AND FIRE PIT OF KILAUEA 


Courtesy, 


The lake of hardened black lava that comprises the crater of Kilauea is 
seven miles in circumference. At one end is the fire pit, from which at 
intervals great clouds of smoke, steam and dust belch forth. Red-hot lava 
pours into the pit from three points, at one of which a cone has built up, 
through whose aperture a golden fountain shoots high in the air. 


to-date dairy with vacuum 
milking equipment boasts a 
unique location within a mile 
and a quarter of the rim, 
while truck gardens raising 
the finest vegetables and ber- 
ries are quite common and 
approach within one mile of 
the crater. Further encroach- 
ment of private interests is 
only halted here by the invis- 
ible and artificial barrier of 
the Hawaii National Park 
boundary. Such is the ap- 
proach to Kilauea crater. It 
is just a depression in prac- 
tically level ground. On a 
clear night the glow from the 
fire-pit is visible from many 
miles out at sea, but in day- 
light it is not visible and even 
its proximity is not suspected 
until one comes within a few 
hundred feet of the crater. 
Standing upon the rim of 
the crater one sees a lake of 
hardened black lava seven 
miles in circumference flecked 
by innumerable small white 
clouds of steam, while at the 
further end, three miles away, 
a film of blue smoke, just 
discernible, indicates the lo- 
cation of the fire-pit. It is an 
impressive spectacle. Here is 
a window in the room inhab- 
ited’ by Nature’s greatest 
force. Man has used the 
winds to carry his civilization 
across the seven seas. He has 
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harnessed the rains and melting snows to turn the wheels of 
industry, to give him light and heat. But of that unfathomable 
power which, from time to time, rends the face of the earth he 
knows practically nothing. He cannot control it, he cannot use 
it. Even of its approximate origin and extent scientists are 
not unanimous. 

Dropping down five hundred feet over the rim by a precipitous 
trail intersected by yawning earthquake cracks the hike begins 
across the crater. The trail is marked by a row of white rocks. 
Lava is the predominating feature. There is lava of every shade 
from grey to black. The grey lava is the oldest, the most 
weathered. The fresh lava is black and shiny like coal, and 
upon close examination sparkles as with sapphires of many hues. 
‘As a whole, the field of cooled lava presents a desolate picture. 
Yet it fascinates. In places the lava is so hot one feels the heat 
through the soles of one’s shoes and cannot touch it with the 
bare hand. Everywhere are earthquake cracks, steam cracks 
and other evidence of a hidden and latent force which from time 
to time shakes the crater floor. For a large area an earthquake 
has broken it into slabs which, standing edgewise, present a par- 
ticularly desolate picture. Elsewhere a cave-in discloses a large 
subterranean passageway about twelve feet in diameter from 
which steam issues continuously. Near to this another subsi- 
dence, followed by a subsequent flow of fresh lava, has created 


a queer formation known locally as the “Picture Frame.” By 


a lava cone four feet in diameter and six feet high a sign reads— 
“Little Beggar, active 1885.’” It is a weird trail, and one hurries 
on not caring to linger too long in any one place on ground so 
obviously unstable. 

One hour and twenty minutes after starting down from the 
rim of the crater we climbed up over the fresh lava flow of 1921 
and came almost suddenly upon Halemaumau—‘‘The House of 
Everlasting Fire.” A row of white rocks back of an ugly crack 
located about twenty feet from the edge of the pit and parallel- 
ing it, and numerous “Danger” signs, warned us not to approach 
too closely. But eager, and not seeing immediately anywhere 
that we could approach, we crept within two feet of the rim and 
peered over! We saw a great hole in the lava rock, roughly 


oval in shape, measuring two thousand feet long and one thou- 
sand five hundred feet across surrounded by perpendicular, over- 


TRAVEL 


hanging cliffs, at the bottom of which, six hundred feet down, 
was a lake of red-hot, gurgling, clanking, exploding lava. 
It was a thrilling sight! But we had been there only a few 


moments when the sound of some falling rocks below us warned © | 
It was well we did, for we had taken | 


us to move further back. 
but a few steps along the regular trail back of the afore-men- 
tioned row of white rocks, when with a trembling of the ground 
and two or three warning, crunching sounds a whole section of 
the rim about forty feet long, including the spot we had just 
vacated, broke away and with an indescribably terrifying roar 
crashed to the bottom. It was followed by a huge cloud of dust 
which filled the whole fire-pit and ascended two thousand feet 
into the air. 

Needless to say, we were considerably shaken by this near 
catastrophe, and we strictly observed all danger signs thereafter. 
We subsequently saw several more of these “Dust Clouds” both 
from a distance and close up, and learned that they are of fre- 
quent occurrence when the lava is low in the fire-pit. They are 
exceedingly spectacular and the volume of noise which echoes 
and re-echoes within that tight-walled pit is terrifying in- 


deed, even when one knows one is standing at a safe vantage | 


point. 


rocks for about a-quarter of a mile when we came to a regularly 
designated place for observation—solid lava rock with no paral- 
leling cracks, running right out to the edge of the pit. Here 
we approached and stood with others who had come by the more 
circuitous and less interesting automobile road. A warm glow 
burned our cheeks as we watched. Red hot lava poured into the 
pit from three points. At one, a cone had built up perhaps fifteen 
feet in height through the apperture of which a golden fountain 
of lava shot high into the air and, falling with a weird clanking 
sound, flowed away towards the center—a flaming, fascinating 
stream. At the other two points the red-hot lava came bubbling 
up much as water ebullutes and flowed towards the lower areas 


in large glowing streams. Occasionally, at one of these points, | 


escaping gases would fling up large masses of bright golden lava 

with loud reports, after which there would be no further flow for 

several minutes, The greater area of the lake was covered with a 
(Continued on page 38) 


A DUST CLOUD IN THE CRATER OF KILAUEA 


The so-called dust clouds of Kilauea are of frequent occurrence when the lava is low in the fire pit. 


The Kilauea section of Hawaii National Park covers an area of one hundred and twenty-five miles. 


1 t : These enormous dust clouds fill the crater 
and ascend a full two thousand feet in the air. They are caused by sections of the crater rim breaking off and crashing to the bottom of the pit. 


Another section of the Park, on the Island of 


Maui, contains Halekala, the largest extinct crater in the world, ten thousand feet high, twenty-six hundred feet deep and eight miles across. 


Pa 


After this experience we followed along the trail of white 
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NATIVE DANDIES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


As for the dress of the natives there is little enough of it, but they make up for their lack of ornamentation in this regard by their astounding head 

dresses, necklaces and nose and ear decorations. In Papua, for example, a native is not permitted to wear the tuft of feathers on his head which denotes 

manhood until he has committed his first murder. While the natives of other islands are, as a rule, less ferocious they have customs not less revolting, 
as that which induces them to carry their dead about with them from place to place for months before they are buried. Morality they do not know. 


MODES, MANNEKS AND MORALS OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


Introducing the Natives to Gaslight—The Strange Knowledge of the Bush People— 
The Listening and Seeing Trees—Morals and the Lack of Them—-A Native Dance 


MADE myself as comfortable as possible 
in the crowded solitude of my South Sea 
island. I was not at all minded to endure 
personal discomfort such as I had seen others 
endure in the wilds. Often in my wanderings 
[had told myself that should I ever settle down 

[ should make my house a Home, not merely 
a shelter from the weather and a place wherein 
to sleep. So it was that, liking roominess, I 
made the house a full sixty feet each way— 
an extravagant size for a one-man dwelling— 
and built along the front and down one side 
_a yeranda of satisfying width. There was one 
_ large room, in which J ate in solitary state and 
_ listened to the troubles of the natives, and a 
“smaller room, in which I slept. The floors 
_ were covered entirely with closely woven mats 
_L had garnered in Papua and elsewhere—mats 
that were love-gifts, mats that were tokens of 
 blood-brotherhood, and mats that had come to 
me by the unromantic ways of trade, with 
_ dexterously attached to each a fringe of beaten 
hibiscus bark dyed cunningly a dozen hues. 
Furniture I contrived from packing-cases and 
the like, and covered it with cloth from my 
stores. At the back was the kitchen, within one 
corner a fireplace having a chimney of gal- 
. yanized iron laboriously rounded, and on the 
i 


i 


y 


_ walls shelves made from the flattened bark of 
_ trees; and a little above the beach, near’ an 
everlasting fresh-water spring, I made a bath- 


By Jack McLaren 


The warning gong, to be rung in the 

event of the arrival of enemies or 

danger of any kind, is swung between 

two posts and beaten vigorously until 

its reverberating roar fills the jungle. 

It is slit in the middle to give it 
resonance. 


room and installed a home-made shower. 

And all about the house I planted a fence of 
growing shrubs, some with such variegation 
of leaf that in the brightness of the sun they 
made a twinkling of gold and green and bronze, 
some that gave forth continually strings of 
entwined blue flowers, and some that were 
crested by spiralled leaves pointing directly 
upwards—with through them and about shrubs 
of no outstanding beauty, but which were re- 
markable for the variety and subtlety of their 
scents. And the great wide veranda I enclosed 
with a screen of jungle-canes and hung with 
growing orchids—blue orchids and red orchids, 
and orchids yellow like sunsets, and orchids 
whose leaves were lost in a smother of small 
pink-and-white blossoms that were as the faces 
of laughing baby imps. And as a further com- 
fort and convenience I had a lugger-captain 
who occasionally came my way bring me from 
Thursday Island an acetylene gas outfit and 
piping, which I installed in each of the rooms 
and at three places on the veranda, so that 
when all the jets were lit the place was one 
white blaze of light. 

I had thought that at least this light would 
surprise the natives out of the nonchalance 
with which they accepted unusual things. But 
after a gasp of astonishment at the first quick 
flaring of the jets, they made neither remark 
nor comment, but regarded the light as idly as 
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excellent dressmakers, for they are both dextrous and patient. 
Seas from Japan. 


though this turning of night into day was the most ordinary 
circumstance of their lives. The fact was that they considered 
the thing inexplicable, and it was not their fashion to attempt 
solving the inexplicable. They merely accepted it as something 
beyond their understanding, and let it go at that. 

But they showed a decided interest for things they did under- 
stand. There was, for instance, the fact that I should build 
a house. They could see no necessity for building a house, and 
still less a house so elaborate as this; and they asked why I 
should not be content with a dwelling such as they themselves 
used—dwellings which were merely a sheet or two of tree-bark 
so laid on a crude frame of sticks as to be scarcely more than 
a sloping wall—dwellings which they built always back to wind 
or rain and which in response to change of direction in wind 
or rain they merely turned bodily around. There seemed to 
them no sense whatever in taking such trouble as I was taking. 

They were interested, too, in the hibiscus fringes of my 
Papuan mats, at first sight of them exclaiming in wonder and 
calling one to another to come and look, and often thereafter 
coming individually to the house in order to peer at them closely 
and feel their texture and smell them even, and to ask me the 
manner and habits of the plants from which they came—the 
reason for all this interest being that they knew the fringes for 
things of a tropical growth, but, there being no hibiscus in their 
own jungles, as a tropical growth new to them, a matter therefore 
deserving of the greatest attention. 

For they had a remarkably intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the bush and the ways and the life of the bush. 
Indeed, they were more conversant with their environment than 
any natives I had seen. In New Guinea a man might know a 
deal about fish and crabs and other creatures of the sea, and 
but little about the creatures of the land, because he was a 
member of that section of the tribe which did little else than 
fish, In the Solomons a man might have an immense knowledge 
of the animal and bird-life of his island, and but a superficial 
knowledge of its vegetable life. These Cape York people all 
knew all there was to know of their surroundings—a circum- 
stance due to the fact that being nomads who lived on what 
they could catch or find there was need to know where these 
things could be found, and be informed of their edible or non- 
edible qualities, for in the matter of food-hunting it was mainly 
a case of each man for himself. Though in some ways they 
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NATIVE WOMEN WITH SEWING MACHINES 


On some of the islands where the influence of the white man has penetrated, chiefly through the coming of 
the missionaries, the natives have reached a considerable state of cultivation. 
The first sewing machines went to the South 
It is interesting to note the marked difference in the cast of feature between natives 
of neighboring islands, some having negroid characteristics and others with a suggestion of the Mongol. 


TRAVEL 


lived communally, in this re- 


alistic. 


theirs was in nowise ragged or 
untidy. It was systematized and 
regulated, For each department of 
animate and inanimate nature they 
had a system of nomenclature 
as comprehensively complete as 
that any trained scientist could 
have devised: and they knew the 
relationships of the various de- 
partments, and the significance of 
the relationships one to another. 
And all this information they car- 
ried in their heads, they having 


and so indelibly was it impressed 
upon their memories that any one 


at any time deliver an impromptu 


regarding, say, a weed plucked 
haphazard, telling of its flowering 
and seeding times, its habitats and 
habits, of its preference for one 
kind of soil and aversion from 
another kind of soil, with the rea- 
sons for this preference and aver- 
sion, and so on through a multi- 


The nent eter te simple matter-of-factness tinged 
ele i with wonder that I should need to 
they thought me a most ignorant 
person. 


and_ most enlightening dissertation’ 


be told these things at all. I think 


tude of details, all told with a 


Indeed, one man asked me how it was I knew so little of these 


things; and I told him that what to him were the simplest facts 


spect they were strongly individu- _ 


no means of writing whatever, — 


of them, even the children, could | 
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of life were to us matters for investigation by learned men. 


Whereupon he looked at me for a time as though doubting that, 


such a state of affairs could really be, and at length remarked 


that he had not thought that among whites it was the fashion 


for the many to be ignorant and only the few to be wise, and 


opined decisively that there must be something wrong with 
the constitution and government of my tribe. 


Then he said it- was not right I should go about without 


knowing of the things about me, and if I liked he would appoint 


himself my teacher, so that in due course I should become as_ 


knowledgable as he and his fellows. I accepted the offer. — It 
was, I thought, a fine opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
matters of which I knew little or nothing. So, from then on I 


-But this wide knowledge of. 


spent much of what spare time I had in the native’s company, — 


while he taught me from his amazing store of knowledge in a 


langnage made up of gutturally produced native words and words _ 


he thought were English, but were quite unlike any English I 
had heard, at the meaning of which medley I was sometimes 
driven to make flying guesses and sometimes understood, and as 
often was driven to abandon as quite beyond me. Even his name 
was such an unintelligible confusion of mostly consonant sounds 
that very soon I changed it to Jimmy, a change which he 
accepted with the casualness with which his race accepted most 
things. ef 

But Jimmy soon tired of teaching me the ordinary and com- 
monplace. Perhaps he found I was not so apt a pupil as he 
had hoped. Perhaps he privately concluded that it was hopeless 
to attempt teaching one of a race where all were ignorant save 
a few. He developed a flair for telling me of the extraordinary 
and bizarre., On the shore-reef he showed me a rifle-fish—so 
called because of its habit of shooting with a drop of water 
insects which flew close to the water. He showed me, among 
the roots of the mangrove trees edging the mouth of the creek 
at the beach’s end, queer slimy fish which clung to the wood or 
climbed about it. From the beach he pointed across the sea 
and asked if I saw there, upright, an inch or two above the 
surface, a thing like the hand of a man; and when I had found 
it, he said it was the sail of a fish which used the wind to 
propel it, but that it was something in the way of being a fool 
of a fish, in that it had no way of steering, and so was quite 
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unable to avoid its natural enemies. 

He showed me the Dance of the Birds. 
The birds, of a kind known colloquially as 
Native Companions, were long-legged 
creatures, tall almost as storks, and white 
and grey of feather; and the dance took 
place in the centre of a broad, dry swamp, 
from the edge of which, in a place of con- 
cealment, we watched. There were some 
hundreds of them, and their dance was in 
the manner of quadrille, but in the matter 
of rhythm and grace excelling any quad- 

-rille that ever was. In groups of a score 

or more they advanced and retreated, lift- 
ing high their long legs and standing on 
their toes, now and then bowing gracefully 
one to another, now and then one pair 

encircling with prancing daintiness a group 
~ whose heads moved upwards and down- 
wards and sidewise in time to the step- 

_ ping of the pair. At t'mes they formed 

into one great prancing mass, with their 

long necks thrust upward; and the wide 
swaying of their backs was like unto the 
swaying of the sea. Then, suddenly, as 
if in response to an imperative command, 

_ they would sway apart, some of them to 
-rise in low, encircling flight, and some to 

' stand as in little gossiping groups; then 
presently they would form in pairs and 
sets of pairs, and the prancing and the 
bowing, and advancing and retreating 
would begin all over again. 

Then, from the unusual and spectacular 
Jimmy proceeded to the mystical and 
superstitious. He told engagingly of 
many quaint and wholly unbelievable 
myths, though believing in them himself 
thoroughly the while. There was the 
story of the Listening and Seeing Trees—trees half of whose 
leaves were the ears and half the eyes of a certain spirit charged 
with the duty of reporting to husbands the unfaithfulness of 
their wives. They grew dangerously convenient to the camps, 
said Jimmy, but the trouble was that no man knew them from 
their fellows—a condition of affairs which imposed upon 

_philanderers need for extreme caution. The cunning with 
which the spirit concealed itself was disconcerting, Jimmy added 
a little complainingly. 

_ There was the story of the God Without a Job—a deity which 
wandered disconsolately about the jungles and the neighborhoods 
of the camp, moaning softly, like a woman wailing, the reason 

of his workless condition being that far back in the beginning 
of things, when man first learned to walk upright like a kangaroo, 
instead of on all fours like a dog, and gods were first appointed, 
upon him was laid the duty of punishing pre-marriage promis- 

_ cuity, which was then a sin, but now was a sin no more. Jimmy 

_ said he almost felt sorry for this god whom the converting of 

a vice into a virtue had deprived of his occupation; and in case 
I should doubt the truth of the story, he gave me a wooden 

‘shield upon which was carved a likeness of the homeless spirit’s 

_ face; and he said that should I doubt still further I had but 
to listen keenly on the first still, dark night, and maybe I 

would hear him wailing. 

These natives had the lowest sexual standards of any I had 

- met. In fact, save in the matter of adultery, they seemed to have 

-no standards at all—and even adultery was regarded more as 

an encroachment on a man’s possessive right than an infringe- 

_ ment of any ethical code. Freely and without concealment the 

_ unmarried girls gave themselves to the young men of the tribe 

_ and to visitors from’ other tribes, sometimes in exchange for a 

coveted article of ornament or use, but oftener because such 

acts were to them as natural as eating or sleeping. 

But though in promiscuity as promiscuity no evil was seen, 

_ it was distinctly a sin for an unmarried woman to bear a child, 

\ so much so that often the woman would be speared to death 

and the child’s brains dashed out with a club, the reason for this 

dreadful treatment being that with all this traffic among the 

_ non-married there was no telling who the father of a child 

might be, and that were the child allowed to grow up in-breeding 
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DENDISDRYV IN wiry EROPTECS 


In the Marshall Islands, where many Japanese are found, the natives insist on having gold fillings 
in their front teeth whether they need them or not. 
Islander’s mouth looks like an explosion in a gold mine. 
harvest and the natives have added greatly to their own self esteem. 
where no contact with the whites has been made, such civilization as exists is so primitive that it is 


In consequence of this the opening of a Marshall 
The Japanese dentists have reaped a rich 
In some of the remote islands, 


ten thousand years behind the times. 


might result. In-breeding, and consequent lowering of physical 
standards, was to them a cardinal sin, for their very existence, 
individually and racially, depended on bodily fitness. But 
because of their knowledge of the abortive qualities of herbs 
and the like, illegitimate children were extremely rare. In all 
my eight years at Cape York they happened only twice, and 
in each case the girls were saved from being speared to death 
by the fact that their babes were born dead and undeveloped. 

Like their neighbors, the Torres Islanders, these people were 
great dancers—so much so that often the work of the plantation 
would be held up for days, for once they began their dancing 
there was no telling when they would cease; intoxicated by 
rhythm and tune, they went on and on till utterly exhausted. 
Also, anything made an excuse for an outbreak of dancing—a 
birth, a death, the capture of a kangaroo, And often there was 
no excuse at all. In the cool of the dusk the tribe would be 
about their camp, the women tending the cooking fires and gossip- 
ing, the men lying on their sides on the sand, smoking or sleeping, 
the children splashing in the shallows of the beach—when sud- 
denly, as though something had stung him, a man would begin 
singing in a high falsetto tone which had in it a curiously 
challenging note; and for a space of maybe half a minute he 
would sing it; then he would rise slowly, dreamily, within his 
eyes an empty stare, and alternately beat his hands against his 
sides and raise them wide apart above his head; and in a slow 
succession of rounded notes the falsetto would go down, down, 
down, down, half an octave at a time, to a living, throbbing 
drone. Then another would vent the curiously challenging note, 
then another and another, each making the play with his hands 
as he rose; and soon the women would abandon their cooking 
and join in, and the children come running from the beach; and 
presently the men would whiten their faces and their bodies with 
clay and adorn their heads with feathers of colored birds, and 
the women hang about their breasts strings of orchid flowers and 
with white ashes make phallic markings on their groins; and 
then, to the accompaniment of the Old Men beating one piece 
of flat wood sharply against another, the dancing would begin— 
a mad glad dancing, highly sexual and sensual, full of rhythmic 
leaps and swayings, with all the while a roaring four-note song 
which brought echoes from the jungle and went out across the 


THEY ARE AS FRIENDLY AS THEY LOOK 


A friendly visit on shipboard helps to establish that enlente cordiale that 
is so necessary to the white trader. Some of the customs of the various 
tribes are so curious that they cannot be explained even by the natives 
themselves. One such instance is that of a tribe that removes the central 
incisor tooth of all its female adolescent children, the removing being done 
by placing on the tooth the edge of a thin, flat stone and striking it 
repeatedly with another and heavier stone. It usually takes four men to 
hold the patient during the operation. Why they do this the natives 
themselves do not know, for it is a tribal custom lost in the mists of time. 


sea like sounds of devils screaming. 

And I, watching and listening, would think despondently of 
work not done and curse heartily the man who began the uproar 
and wish fervently I knew of some way of stopping them. 

For it was highly inadvisable that I should attempt personally 
to interfere. At any ordinary time the risk was present that 
they would spear me, if only in order to possess themselves 
of coveted goods in my store-room. At any ordinary time the 
risk was present that they might take it into their heads that 
I was an interloper, and avenge with clubs my usurpation of 
their land and destruction of their food-producing jungles. These 
were ordinary, everyday risks which might at any time become 
acute. But to attempt stopping their dance was to take a risk 
I did not dare to take, for with their eyes rolling extravagantly, 
their faces working grotesquely, and about their mouths the wet- 
ness of foam, they were as madmen—indeed, perhaps they were 
truly madmen for the time—who in their frenzy might have 
thought nothing of driving a spear through my heart. Anything 
was possible from savages so worked up as they were when 
dancing. The ordinary, everyday risks of my life were quite 
enough without one like this. 

Another of their customs was to remove the central incisor 
tooth of their female adolescent children, the removing being 
done by placing on the tooth the edge of a thin, flat stone 
and striking it repeatedly with another and heavier stone—an 
operation which necessitated the girl being held forcibly on her 
back on the ground, a man to each of her legs and arms and 
another to her head, and brought from her such agonizing yells 
that the first time I heard it I thought someone was being slowly 
murdered, and, arming myself, hastened to try and prevent it. 


a TRAVEL 


The operation was over when I arrived, and the mother of 
the girl was laving her daughter’s mouth with a mixture of 


seawater and clay and sand, and with her naked forearm wiping | 


away the blood. A number of women were gathered about them, 
looking at the tooth, passing it from one to another, and appar- 
ently commenting on its shape and size. One tried to fit it to 
the place from where her own incisor tooth had been removed 
at the time of her reaching womanhood, A man seated in the 
shade had the operating stones in his hands and was making 
phallic markings with them on the ground. Every now and 
then he would beat the stones together and utter a single singing 
note. 
meaning of the dentistry. Then there was a general moving 
away from me and looks of consternation, and the only one who 
would answer was my old friend Jimmy, who sai! that the tooth 
was removed in order that the girl could “dri-\ waier more 
better,” but saying it as though he considered me a most inquisi- 
tive person regarding matters which did not concern me, and 
therefore deserving of a snub, I think, however, that the 
custom had something of a totemic significance. 

Despite their non-morality and revolting practices, they were 
possessed of many admirable qualities, 
abundant, so were their virtues abtndant. Like certain cannibal 
friends of mine m New Guinea and elsewhere, they respected 
age and the wisdom that accompanied age, were seldom guilty 
of mean actions and of cowardly ones not at all. Lying was 
most infrequent, and stealing—other than the stealing of women 
—more infrequent still; with perfect safety I could leave my 
house unlocked and open and its contents entirely unguarded in 
my absence. They tended their sick or injured with infinite 
solicitude, I knew them to make great sacrifices for one another ; 
on one occa- 
sion I saw a 
youth go to 
the rescue of 
a man who, 
swimming a 
creek, was at- 
tacked and 
wounded by a 
sharks vasa 
with his bare 
hands fight 
prac keene 
shark till he 
had the in- 
jured man in 


safety. 

And they 
did these 
things, quite 
without any 
idea of dis- 
playing a vir= 
fue ges ey 
didn’t know 
there were 
such things 
BG virtues. 
They didn’t 
know there 
were _ such 
things as 
vices, An act 


was just an 
act — neither 


virtuous nor 
vicious. To 
them _ there 
was no dis- 
tinction —be- 
tween  origi- 
nal sin and 


original good. 

While the 
rest of the 
world strode 
forward, they 
remained in 
the stone age. 


One finds on many of the islands a passionate regard 


on the part of the natives for certain animals. In the 

hill country of Papua the theft of a pig will precipitate 

a war between tribes, and further south, among other 

tribes, the women were accustomed to nurse their chil- 

dren and their puppies at the same time. As soon as 

the children can walk they are instructed in the lore 
of the jungle. 


As their vices were | 


No one took any heed of my presence—till I asked the 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL OF EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


The Importance of the Famous Trade Routes from Europe to the Orient—How Portugal Held 
Ormuz, the Key to the East—How England Took the Key and Used It 


By BriGADIER GENERAL SiR PERcy SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G. 


A MONG the most important events in history is the round- 
ing of the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese at the 

: end of the fifteenth century, an achievement that was 
speedily followed by the opening up of direct sea-borne trade 
“between Europe and the Middle East. Until this was accom- 
plished, European nations were obliged to purchase spices and 
other Eastern products from Moslem merchants, whose rulers 
levied exorbitant customs dues. Pepper, for example, which 
cost about four pence per pound in India, was sold at Alexan- 


_ dria for five shillings, and other articles of commerce at similar 


rates. In short, Islam drained Europe of much of its wealth, 
by the mere fact of its lands lying athwart the trade routes from 
India to Europe. 

After the accomplishment of their great feat, the Portuguese 
severed the two main arteries of commerce that ran up the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Red Sea respectively. In the instance of the 
western route, they cruised off its narrow entrance and also sent 
expeditions, even against Suez. In the Persian Gulf} they, re= 


- alized that the island of Ormuz was its key, and they based their 


' 


‘policy on this fact. In 1507, their great captain, D’Albuquerque, 
decided to seize this rich prize, and, after laying waste the sur- 
‘rounding country, negotiated a successful treaty with the Boy- 
King of Ormuz. 
D’Albuquerque decided to construct a fortress on Ormuz and 
the foundations were duly laid, but the disloyalty of his captains, 
three of whom deserted with their ships, forced him to abandon 
his conquest, for the time being, and to return to Socotra. Eight 
_ years later, he again appeared off Ormuz as Viceroy in com- 


st to West in the days of Marco Polo. 


} n route between Europe and Asia. captur 
oc Great Britain in 1622. 


A PERSIAN CARAVAN ON THE MARCH 


Her i i i (pi i i handise from 

the Persian caravan of today is fairly typical of those that brought spices and rich merc i 

eae At that time the flow of commerce was chiefly oan the vp grna 

> ing i i itai in hi he Portuguese realized that the little 
f sea power coming largely with the rise of Great Britain. Early in history the t 

Band of Ormuz. as in the very mouth of the Persian Gulf, was the key to the Oriental trade, for it dominated the 

t Accordingly they captured the island in the sixteenth century only to lose it to 


mand of a fleet of twenty-seven ships. No defense against this 
powerful armada was possible and D’Albuquerque annexed the 
island and constructed the great fortress that still remains as a 
monument to him. 

Some years ago I landed at Ormuz and, like former travelers, 
noted its extraordinary sterility. The ground was covered with 
a salty efflorescence which even extended to the rugged hills 
that divide the island into two parts. There was no fresh water 
on the island, the inhabitants depending on tanks, that were filled 
by the winter rains when they were abundant. But, in any case, 
Ormuz, perforce, relied on the neighboring island of Kishm, 
distant perhaps ten miles, for both food and water. Under such 
circumstances it would, at first sight, seem to have been folly to 
have made Ormuz a trade-emporium. The facts appear to be 
that the first city of Ormuz, which was visited by Marco Polo 
in the thirteenth century, was situated on the mainland, and was 
thus constantly liable to attack, whereas a small island which 
afforded no supplies and not even water to an invading force, 
was protected not only by its fleet but also by nature. Kishm, 
on the other hand, although an island, was merely separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel, whereas Ormuz was 
ten miles from the coast. In any case Ormuz flourished amaz- 
ingly and remained inviolable until the arrival of European fleets 
in the Persian Gulf introduced a new and disturbing factor. 

English intercourse with India may be said to date from the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. Within a year of the passing 
of that grave crisis, a body of merchants had memorialized Queen 
Elizabeth, who readily granted them permission to trade with 
India. An association was 
accordingly formed, which 
became famous as the East 
India Company. Its first 
expedition, under that em- 
inent navigator, James 
Lancaster, started on its 
adventurous voyage in 
1601, and returned two 
years later with one mil- 
lion pounds of pepper and 
other valuable freight that 
was sold at a huge profit. 
Greatly encouraged by this 
brilliant start, the English 
merchants visited the 
Court of the Great Mogul. 
There they speedily sold 
out their stock of broad- 
cloth, that was in great de- 
mand, with the result that 
they wrote home for fur- 
ther large supplies of this 
commodity. But, upon the 
arrival of the fresh stock, 
purchases were disappoint- 
ingly small, and it was 
therefore imperative to 
find a new market to save 
the situation. 

At this juncture, the 
Chief Factor was advised 
by an Englishman, who 
had recently arrived in 
India, traveling from 
Aleppo along the desert 
route to Basra, and thence 
down the Persian Gulf 
that Persia was a cold 
country where cloth would 
find a good market, and 
that silk could be pur- 
chased there fifty per cent. 
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cheaper than at Aleppo. With an initiative that was truly ad- 
mirable, a merchant was despatched forthwith to Isfahan. He 
presented himself before Shah Abbas and was received most 
graciously by that monarch, who realized the advantage of hav- 
ing commercial relations with the powers of Europe. The Shah 
even went so far as to drink to the English King on his bended 
knee. He also issued most favorable farmans to the Governors 
of the Gulf ports, merely asking, in return, for some peacocks 
and turkeys from India, and some “little, little women’s curs” 
from England. 

Matters having been arranged most satisfactorily with the Per- 
sian authorities by the English representative, it was decided to 
inaugurate the new trade by the dispatch of the squadron to 
Jask, a port situated outside the Persian Gulf, as there was every 
reason to expect opposition from the Portuguese. Nor was this 
forecast wrong, for the English were met off Jask by a Por- 
tuguese squadron of rather greater strength and were forced to 
fight for the right to trade. In this action, which took place in 
December, 1620, the English gun-fire was too heavy for their 
adversaries who, to quote from a contemporary account, “unwill- 
ing after so hotte a dinner to receive the like supper, cutte their 
cables and drove with the tide untill they were without reach 
of our gunnes.” Thus ended the action off Jask. Upon the 
flight of the Portuguese, the merchants, in their prosaic way, re- 
sumed their pens, unloaded their cargoes, and took in five hun- 
dred bales of silk, which was the Shah’s monopoly and Persia’s 
most important export. The squadron then sailed for India. 

It is interesting to note the reaction of this engagement on 
Persian policy. For more than a century the proud Persians 
had suffered from Portuguese injustice and arrogance without 
seeing any means of redress. When the English appeared on 
the scene as humble merchants, they had probably wondered 
whether their cargoes could escape the dominant Portuguese. 
The result of the engagement off Jask and the arrival of the 
caravan of the victors at Isfahan with details of the fight set 
the Persians thinking deeply. They realized that 
the position had entirely changed, if the English 
could be induced to join them in a united effort 
to expel the Portuguese from Ormuz. With 
their political acumen, they came to the conclu- 
sion that as the English were the enemies of the 
Portuguese and would be glad to supplant them 
in the field of commerce, the difficulties involved 
in arriving at an agreement would not be in- 
superable, for they could always hint that, un- 
less the English consented, not only would a 
promising trade opening be closed, but that their 
goods in the country would be seized. In ac- 
cordance with their new policy, hostilities were 
commenced by the dispatch of a Persian force to 
Kishm, which immediately blockaded the Por- 
tuguese fort. But, owing to Persian deficiency 
in sea-power, the Portuguese were able to re- 
taliate by sacking their coastal towns, which 
were, however, of little importance. Meanwhile 
the Persian Governor-General was pressing his 
views on the English, and this was the situation 
when, towards the end of 1621, their squadron 
of five ships and four pinnaces appeared on the 
scene. 

The position of the Factors was a very dif- 
ficult one. On the one hand, there was peace in 
Europe between Spain (which then represented 
Portugal) and England, but this state of affairs 
did not necessarily apply to Eastern waters. 
Again, the directors of the Company, who might 
be made scapegoats, if King James were to re- 
pudiate their action, would almost certainly dis- 
approve of an attack on the Portuguese. On 
the other hand, the Factors were most unwilling 
to sacrifice a promising trade opening and to lose 
the capital, represented by their stocks in the 
country. After much searching of heart, they 
agreed to cooperate with the Persians on terms 
which included an equal division of the spoils 
and of the Customs in the future. Furthermore 
the Persians were to pay one-half the expenses 
of the squadron and to hand over all Christian 
prisoners. 


East. 


These terms having been arranged y 


One of these ran up the Red Sea and the other up the Persian Gulf. 
dominated by the island of Ormuz, which thus became the bone of contention between 
warring nations with imperialistic aims. 
richest in the East, but today, its importance gone, the town has fallen into decay, its harbor 
has become silted up, and its trade has been transferred to Bender Abbas. 
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after much bargaining, it remained to win over the seamen. At 
first they refused, “alleging it was no merchandising business,” 
but, by a mixture of promises and threats, this difficulty was over- 


come and, in January, 1622, the combined operations commenced. » 


The English, who were at a roadstead opposite Ormuz in the 
first place, sailed for that island, with a view to challenging the 
Portuguese squadron, but the craven descendants of D’Albu- 
querque and his heroes remained under the protection of the 
guns of the fort and thereby surrendered the command of the 
sea. The English then sailed to Kishm, realizing that it was 
important to destroy the supply base of the enemy as a prelim- 
inary to attacking Ormuz. They joined the Persians, who had 


made little progress, and bombarded the fort from the sea, but » 


with scant success. It was, therefore, decided to set up a bat- 
tery on shore, the command of which was given to William 
Baffin, who was then serving as the Master -of the London. 
Baffin is known to fame almost entirely as an Arctic explorer, 


and it may be a surprise to many of my readers to learn that — 


he also won distinction for his surveys in the Red Sea and Per- 
sian Gulf, in which connection an entry in the minutes of the 
East India Company shows that he received a gratuity “for his 


pains and good art in drawing out certain plots of the coast of | 
Persia and the Red Sea, which are judged to have been very | 
Baffin was now about to end © 
his career most gloriously and, thanks to the author of Purchas | 


well and artificially performed.” 


His Pailgrimes, we have an account of what happened, described 
in contemporary language: 
his Geometricall Instruments, for the taking the height and dis- 
tance of the castle wall; but as he was about the same he re- 
ceived a small shot from the Castle into his belly, wherewith 
he gave three leaps, by report, and died immediately.” 


and the Portuguese surrendered without risking an assault. I 
have visited the fort at Ormuz, which struck me as being too 
(Continued on page 40) 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC POSITION OF ORMUZ 


In the sixteenth century there were two great arteries of commerce between Europe and the 


This last was 
The city of Ormuz once flourished as one of the 


The city of 


Ormuz, which Marco Polo speaks of visiting in the thirteenth century, was on the mainland 


separated from the island by ten miles. 


“Master Baffin went on shoare with — 


Hiss 
death was not in vain, for the battery he mounted made a breach — 


~ curves, rise from the 


their seventh story up- 


glimpse of 
' stair, holding a court 


horizontal, 


arched base of a higher 
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Old World Lisbon—The Palace of the King—Sad Folk Songs of a Forgotten People—How and 
Why the Ancient Glory of Portugal Departed 


By WALDo FRANK 


ISBON is beautiful. The humbler Old World Lisbon is 
still there to be questioned. Perhaps the streets and the 
unanimous crowds will speak to us more clearly. 
Eastward she lies by the Tagus: Lisboa Oriental, the im- 


-memorial Cidade, and mounts past the cathedral that was once a 
mosque, past the Moorish citadel that once was Roman . . 
to the high hills crowned with verdant convents. 

The earthquake snuffed out the elegancies of the Court, and 
left unshaken the urban body which made and which upheld ‘it. 
here stands 


. high 


The flowered branches of great Lisbon are gone: 
the trunk of the tree. 

Stands petrified and 
stark. 

Cavernous high 
houses, fortress-walled, 
moulded in irregular 
angles and abutting 
twisting gutter, fling 
on the gutter above. 
An intricate congeries 
of houses heaped about 


a church broken into a 
flowered 


high up, and falling 
now abrupt to a pre- 
cipitous wall, beyond 
which is air—air and 
the flat distance of the 


Tagus, and the red 
cliffs and mesas of 
Estremadura. <A tor- 


tured, battlemented 
world, pounded and 
pressed by the crude 
thumb of warring gen- 
erations who have left, 
in this writhe-heap, the 
fossil of their puis- 
sance. . . . Lhis street 
has not had sun since. 
the Arabs first lifted it 
toward their mosque. 
Within the unbroken 
walls lives a mellow 
gloom, a _ pregnant 
smoky gloom of life 
that has its glow still in 
those narrow doorways 
and those. groined win- 
Mowe; lhe street 
moves up as if it were 
carrying all its lead of 
houses: swaying, rest- 
ing at a naked Square 
where the cobbles are 
- plunging 
ahead beneath the 


street, mounting a stair 
whose, stones are worn 
away, jogging past a 


shabby and out-at-heel. 


- grilled platform where 


a 


Lisbon, loose and low in the sun. 


live chickens, grapevines, and a blinding view of the yellow river. 
Churches huddle and are lost, in the still mounting, swaying, 
twisting streets. Moving fifty yards, one faces east and north 
and west and south: one fronts the Porch of Sé Patriarchal, the 
radiant flank of its cloister, a muffled tower. One faces new 
One faces forever walls and 


, 


A STREET IN OLD LISBON 


In the days of the greatness of Portugal, during the sixteenth century when even India was 
under Portuguese domination, Lisbon was one of the great cities of the world. 
although its population is well under a million, it still has commercial importance, and 
thousands of vessels are entered and cleared through its harbor each year. 
a conspicuously dirty city, but it is clean and well kept today, though the older quarter is 
Lisbon is built on the site of a Roman town and has passed through 
the hands of the Visigoths, Moors and Spaniards who have all left traces of their times. 


walls, mounting like us, groaning up like us, or rounded to a 
promontory, scooped to a passage, slantingly apace with a sudden 
outer stair. 

The Castello de Sao Jorge is dim in this sea of streets: its 
walls are hidden in terracing trees and its esplanade stands 
athwart a Roman gate—for the Castello was old when the Arabs 
built upon it. The stone sea mounts on. Houses of ruthless 
permanence, houses of savage secrecy, progress in their dull 
intricate gyre and swallow such trifles as a mosque or a palace, 
At any moment, lifted by the stone tide—a,tide of polyphonic 
stresses—we stumble on 
a church or a convent: 
a hidden patio of deli- 
cious coolness: a space 
of wall mellow with its 
ceramic or its baroque 
facade behind a solitary 
palm: and the whole 
permanent and obscure 
within the whelming 
mount of the stone city. 

At the top, repose, like 
the lull that comes after 
a gigantic effort. Here, 
the rose walls run brisk 
and flat in the sun, and 
there are slender grilles 
and smiling chapels... . 
Nossa Senhora da 
Graca, Nossa Senhora 
do Monte . . . a-tiptoe, 
like girls on their safe 
eminence. 

Such streets, tur- 
moiled masses mounting, 
twining, surging, are 
not empty. But what 
shall I say of the dwell- 
ers of such streets? 

Yes: they are empty. 
Not desert perhaps, but 
it would take a thicker 
stuff than that of Lis- 
bon’s present folk, to fill 
such terrible streets. 

They are filled with 
shadows, mellow, over- 
ripe: they are filled 
with a pression of fish 
and blood and wood, 
darkly vibrant within the 
iron-ribbed doors. The 
men and women do not 
fill them: emanations, 
they, twice removed 
from their streets, of the 
rich shadows. 

The men are below 
with their boats and 
their nets. Here are the 
children, and the women, 
and the fish of the men’s 
last catch. : 

Her bare feet on the 
stone. A glimpse of 
legs strong, yet gracefully flexed. A black harsh skirt that rises 
to a pointed bodice. The bosom is lashed hard and high, as if 
this woman had a single breast, in the same thick cambric. The 
brown throat is bare. In the white face the eyes are heavy with 
over-ripeness, the lips are soft: there runs a darkling through 
her lean cheeks, the low, flat brow, that is not of Europe. Her 


Today, 


Lisbon was once 
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THE PALACIO REAL AT. CINTRA 


Cintra’s chief importance, now lost, was the royal palace that graced its heights. 
but the royalty has gone the way of most of its kind. One of the most interesting features of the palace is 
its quaint kitchen chimneys shaped like sugar-loaves that can be seen peeping over the outer walls. A Spanish 
“To see the world and not Cintra is to go about blindfold.” 
mer residence, was built in the fourteenth century and is an interesting mixture of Moorish and late Gothic. 


proverb says: 


hair is rounded to an even knot on which fits the wooden basket 
which she carries. And in the basket, fish, scattered salt on red 
and purple hunks of fish. 

Her toes, cessile, clasp the sharp stones of the gutter. She 
strides with her heavy load, and sings her sale: swings on her 
small hips toward the high houses, singing the catch of her man. 

When she sees you, she places her rough-scooped basket on the 
gutter and comes to you with her palm out, and begs. And her 
matrons drop their purchase pennies into a slit of their skirts, 
and come to you and beg. And the children, like glowing gar- 
lands in this world of stone, forget their play and beg. Only 
the dogs do not beg—there are no dogs in these streets. 

This writhed world, with its Moorish body and its Roman 
roots, strains toward the rim of the hill where smiles the chapel 
of Sao Gens, to whom come the 
sterile women praying for chil- 
dren. But westward where the 
streets aré triangular and_ flat, 
where the Avenida da Libertad 
goes straight between parked trees 
and dapper mansions, the equip- 
ages of the rich trotting by leis- 
urely, quite as they did in Lon- 
don in 1890, there, Lisbon is of 
modern Europe, facing. west. 
And the eastern town is forgotten, 
and the vendors of fish have to 
beg, and the housewives have to 
beg, and the children sit naked, 
with swollen bellies, in the dirt of 
the gutter. 

In the marvelous land of Por- 
tugal, from Entre Douro e Minho 
to Algarve—land so mellow that 
no fruit from Hudson Bay _to 
Tierra del Fuego, but will be wel- 
comed by it—there live broad 
hipped women. I have seen them 
dance: heavy sheer dancing as of 
the trees of their soil, dancing of 
slow but gentle limbs and quiet 
heads to a quick sharp music, 
dancing of strong blonde creatures 
who have been made fertile with 
dark blood, with a high dream. 
But in the theaters of Lisbon and 
Oporto, they put on stays and 


- 


The palace, used chiefly as a sum- 


churches and the Castle of the Order of Christ. 
Templar in 1159 during the wars with the Moors, and an old inscription informs us that there the Templars 
resisted an attack which lasted six days. On the final suppression of the Temple order in 1314, King Diniz 
established the Order of Christ “for the defense of the faith, the discomfiture of the Moors, and the exten- 
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dance like Parisians. They stifle 
the songs in their throats... 
marriage of Iberian and Visigoth 
and Semite . . and they ape 
the Parisians. 

This hospitable soil, along with 
its fruits and its vineyards, nour- 
ishes a lie that saps its fruit and 
takes away its wine: a lie you 
can understand in the great hotels, 
in the councils of government, in 
the foreign ships that ply to the 
nominal colonies of Portugal 
Portugal faces west, and her east- 
ern towns fester and beg, her 
eastern soul weakens and droops 

We went to a village near the 
sea; fended by high hills from 
the sea, but the mists came over 
the hills, seeped through the pines 
and drenched us in our village 
We sat in a little inn, and we said : 

_~“Tt ts June: and a semi-tropi- 
cal land. We have no right to be 
shivering.” 

We put on sweaters, and drank 
wine: drank particularly the 
wine of Collares, a town nearby, 
a wine that I will sing forever, 
for it seemed to be a sun within 
the mist and dankness of the 
world. 

See our village, a famous place indeed. There it lies, prettily, 
within its shawl of mist, shouldered by pine hills. Upon one 
shoulder, two-peaked, spreads the ruin of an Arab fastness, its 
battered towers still joined by a tesselate wall. Upon the other. 
struts a modern castle: turrets, esplanade, drawbridge, columns 
of ropish marble, intricate shimmer of azulejo. In the purple 
bosoms of the hills, gleam mansions, white carved splendors 
among magnolia and acacia and fig. 
stands the past palace of the kings: two mighty chimneys shaped 
like sugar-loaves, rise from the kitchen and top the flaunting 
arches, the blue-tiled roofs: giving hint of what measure of 


The palace is still there, 


food they are in the days of Vasco da Gama. 
But we sit alone in the dining hall of our inn and having dined 
on cod, keep warm with Collares. It is night. The mist drops 


Stearn Sales Sais 
MARKET DAY AT THOMAR 
Thomar is said to be one-of the most interesting towns in Portgual, its chief lions being its mediaeval 


This castle was entrusted to the care of the Knights 


sion of the Portuguese monarchy.” 


And in the lap of the hills 
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in patters overhead. Mine host 

_and his sturdy peasant wife have 
retired with their children for 
the night. The mist drops break. 
We are alone. It is cold. 

An open door at the rear leads 
to a hidden room. Now there 
come voices singing. Voices of 
women, voices of men, a guitar’s 
strum, through the obscure 
shadow bring to us song of this 
land. Songs of love, songs of 
adventure . . . sad. They stop. 
Laughter, now. Bursts of ordi- 
nary talk and banter. Again, 
trom the shadows and the cas- 
ual words, a penetrant sad 
singing. 

A waiter comes and shuts the 
door between us and the song. 

I cross the room and open the 
door again. Beside the 
kitchen stove I see a long bare 
table. The room is mellow dim, 
patched by a lamp and the stove. 
Two youths and two girls sit 
loosely about the table, with 
_wine before them. They laugh 
and joke. Ina pause, almost re- 
flexively, a girl clasps her guitar, 
and the endless sadness of song 
rises above their jesting consciousness like a fate upon them. 

I can not explain in their tongue why I have opened the door. 
- I bow embarrassed, but they smile at me. 

We with our wine at our table: they in the back, bundled in 
common gossip and laughter, and then these pregnant silences 
between them whence a song like a sad sun rises. 

The waiter stands in front of our table, and speaks. It is 
strange: no one of the words can we understand, yet we know 
their meaning, even as they in back understood mine when I 
opened the door between us. We have been bidden to join them. 
We arise and pass through the door which now is shut behind us. 
There we are all, in the mellow kitchen, close. 

There can be no words between us. But there are three 


to Asia Minor. 


LISBON FROM ONE OF ITS SEVEN 


From the height known as Our Lady of the Mountain, one can look across to St. George’s Castle and 
down on the city bordered by the Tagus River. 
laid half the city in ruins and killed nearly forty thousand people. 
mated at one hundred million dollars, the force of the shock being so great that it was felt from Scotland 
Following this, at the beginning of the next century, came the French invasion from which 


as 


HILES 


Lisbon was hard hit by the great earthquake of 1755 which 
The material loss to the city was esti- 


Portugal never recovered. 


women and three men. There are smiles. There is wine. And 
song. 

Night, also. 

And in the night, sad song: sad beyond any other songs of 
men, these fados of Portugal. And though I have no word of 
them, and the music heard in that mellow kitchen is far off, I 
understood what these songs said. They told what I had sought 
in Portugal, seeking among the ruin and the sleep and the flame 
of a small world the birth of its great death... . 

The fados are ancient songs, and the great ages roughly 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries gave them their 
ultimate accent. They were moulded, then, in the triumph of 
their world. Mostly, they are songs of women. They are what 
the women sang in their homes, 
while the men of Portugal set 
their colors over Madeira and 
Hindustan and Brazil. A million 
men, the able body of a small peo- 
ple, stand beyond the seas. And 
a million women make this music. 
The words are not always sad. 
There are songs of pride in con- 
quest, in love, in wealth: songs 
of passionate recovery. These 
women rejoice in the surge of 
Portugal and in the far wide lands 
that like a crown of gold lie on 
its narrow head. But their boast 
and their joy are in vain. Despite 
their lips, their breasts make mu- 
sic for the words of their lips 

a sad music. 

Woman is wise. She knows, 
though her mouth cries the glory 
of her man and though her eyes 
are dazzled by the Western gold, 
she knows that this is folly: folly 
that Portugal go sailing the seas 
and leave his heart and his woman 
nurtureless. So she sings, to her 
high words; a moaning music... . 

A vulgar kitchen, and vulgar 
men and women enough. The 
light of the lamp and the welcome 
glow of the stove make only 
patches in the dim, and it is hard 
to see those subtle lines and move- 
ments whereby strange folk be- 
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well-mannered: what our 


speak themselves. Well-spoken, 
but sweet and at ease as they 


mothers might call loose people: 
talk and banter. eins 

Our presence does not disturb them. One of the girls is thin, 
sharp-faced with heavy eyes. Thin fingers, a high breast, very 
firm. Her small lips speak telling words. Her friend is a larger 
woman, gentler, more tender. Her face is round like a moon 
and her eyes dwell back in it, in a sensuous self-absorption. It is 
she who wields the guitar. The men do not seem to count save 
as foils for the women: buyers of wine, forces and faces to be 
sung to. At most, warmth-givers, they. The voices of them all, 
speaking, low with bursts of height. The language buzzes thickly: 
it gives one the sense of words squeezed and squashed, an his- 
panic tongue that has 
lost its muscular out- 
lines. Pause. She of 
the guitar strikes a 
chord. She turns to 
the man at her side, 
and to him she sings. 
Her companion alter- 
nates, singing to the 
other man. Words of- 
ten modern and cor- 
rupt. They laugh, be- 
tween the wails and the 
throat-calls. But we 
hear only the wail and 
the throat-call 
hear more true. 

And the woman in 
modern dress, and the 
smart lad at her side 
who runs. his motor, 
disappear. We _ hear 
the mother of Portugal 
making with her song 
wise statement of the 
madness of her man. 
Though she sing to a 
child, though she sing 
to her love, though she 
welcome her husband 
safely home and dance 
for him with clicking 
heel and fingers snap- 
ping, ever this moan of 
recognition of a deep 
madness. 

I sit, sipping a liquor 
that looks like water 
and is fire: agwardi- 
ente. And there is 
light about me. The 
moan is not that for 
generations Portugal 
roamed beyond her 
strength the seas, and 
matched beyond her 
reach long arms with 
England. Dieve pier 
down, for the sadness 
of the songs and the 
death of this world. 

Sudden a thou- 
sand observances and notes that have lain scattered and inchoate 
shake together into a word, in my mind. She with the guitar has 
turned toward me. There is a smile on her moon face, and there 
is a smile in her words. But her music weaves into me and holds 
me bleeding, as if each strain, rising and falling, like the sigh of 
thin branches in a winter wind, cut me. Wise woman with her 
song! with the knowledge of which she does not know, herself! 

Portugal is the west edge of two worlds. The west edge of 
Spain from which she is cut off by mountains, the west edge as 
well of Europe. North of her, water. South of her, water. West 
of her, the sea. And east of her is Spain. Spain is not Europe. 
Spain is that mysterious commingling of worlds we are to ex- 
plore: but her mingled roots and Portugal’s are one. I see again 
the people and the towns. Everywhere, not quite buried is a glow 
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A BOYS’ ORPHANAGE AT BELEM 


The famous Convent of St. Jeronimo at Belem, now used as an orphanage for boys, occupies 
the site of what was once a Seamen’s Home, founded by Prince Henry the Navigator. 
Vasco da Gama spent the night here before starting on his voyage of discovery and the 
king vowed to found a canvent on the spot if the explorer were successful. Two years later, 
in 1499, da Gama returned in triumph and accordingly the king laid the corner-stone a, few 
weeks later. The church and cloisters are considered to be especially fine examples of the the 

Gothic Transition style, a mixture of Renaissance, Oriental and ‘Moorish. 
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dark and impassioned, that is not of Europe: a world that brings 
to my mind compellingly the world to the south, and yet whose 
equal Africa and Arabia know not. It is in the people under their 
crude European dress. It is in their usage of a latin tongue. It 
is in their calls, in their walk. It is in their dance and their music. 
It is in the fugitive splendor of their art. And in the body of 
their ancient towns . . . these writhing potent streets, each house 
a fastness, each home a secret. It is under their skin, in their 
eyes. Most tragical of all, it is in the failure of their European 
course: their farce of a republic, their clumsy ways with rail- 
roads, colonies, industries—a way that is not incompetence, but 
otherness, the way of a foreigner stammering a strange tongue, 
of an outlander applying himself to outlandish customs. 

One root have Por- 
tugal and Spain: one 
land, separate by moun- 
tains no higher than the 
Sierra Morena between 
Andalusia and New 
Castle, than the Sierra 
de Guardarrama be- 


the Old. Here, too, the 
Celt came down and 
merged with the ab- 
original stock and made 
the Celtiberian folk: 
the Visigoths broke in 
with their sparse fitful 
conquest, absorbed by 
the natives at home, 
weakened by the cham- 
pions of Rome abroad 
—for they were Arians. 
And in the Eighth Cen- 
tury came the Arabs 
and the Berbers, scores 
of Southern — strains 
that had been mingled 
by the march of Islam 
from Al-Medinah to 
Algeciras — Yemen- 
ites, Mudarites, Mu- 
wallads, Berbers, Jews, 
Copts and Negroes— 
and settled thick in the 
south, more sparsely in 
the north whence the 
Counts of Portucalia 
pushed down, captur- 
ing Lisbon in 1147. 
tlere, as elsewhere in 
Spain, Christian and 
Moslem and Jew had 
long since become, in 
the large, one blood, 
one amalgam, whose 
single scientific name is 
Spanish, 

But Portugal was a 
narrow strip of land, 
and east of her were 
wide aggressive 
masses of the kings of 
Spain. Two sisters: 
one large and powerful, culturally expansive; the other small and 
proud and passionately in arms against the aggressions of her kin, 

Here is the key to the tragedy of Portugal. Spain, in her 
ages of violent expansion, aroused in Portugal a complex of de- 
fense which became an instinct of rejection. Portugal was small, 
but she would be herself. And as her isolate place encouraged 
her will to separateness, so it enabled its fulfillment. But political 
and economic separateness were a small part of the task. For 
that, there was the open Western sea, and the help of Spain’s 
rivals, and the barriers of the mountains to the east that make 
the rivers flow from the Spanish meseta unnavigably over cat- 
aracts and falls to the Portuguese plain. The root of the matter 
joining them was their kinship of blood and of experience from 

(Continued on page 42) 
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- tion against pirates. 


force of thirty-five ships and three thou- 
-sand men. 


Hamburg. 
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HE free- 
lance of 
the sea, 


whether pirate, 
privateer or 
smuggler, has 
always been a 
favorite hero of 
romance. Piracy 
is ancient. As 
far back as A.D. 
287 the Roman 
Governor of 
Britain held his 
position by the 
aid of Saxon 
pirates who, 
later, with their 
allies the Angles, established themselves permanently in the 
country; so too the Danes and Norsemen. But these depreda- 
iors were before written history. Some hundreds of years later 
the great Hanseatic League was formed as a defensive corpora- 
When England’s oversea trade was in its 
infancy the Hanse towns owned large fleets. There was a large 
Baltic trade with Visby, in Gothland, as the center; the herring 
fishery, too, was most important. This Hanseatic League, dur- 
ing their wars with Denmark, encouraged piracy, and when vic- 
torious had to suppress the force which they had acquiesced in. 
The first notorious gang was “The Victual Brothers,” with their 
motto ‘The Friends of God and enemies 
of the world.” They became so power- 
ful that in 1392 they sacked Bergen, and 
the old trading town of Visby became 
their headquarters. 

Margaret of Sweden endeavored to 
obtain ships from Richard II for their 
suppression. The Hanse towns were 
powerless, and for three years the great 
herring fishery had to be abandoned. At 
last, in 1394, the Hanse sent out a strong 


The Notorious Captain Avery 


After a long and arduous 
war the piratical league was partly 
broken, but the Victual Brothers still 
ravaged the seas until a Hamburg fleet, 
under Simon of Utrecht, finally dis- 
persed them. Stortebecker, their chief, 
was brought to Hamburg and executed, 
and it is.said that the main mast of his 
ship was found to be hollow and full of 
molten gold, enough to indemnify the 
merchants for all they had lost, to pay 
the cost of the war, and to make a crown 
for the spire of St. Nicholas’ Church in 


For years after this European waters 
swarmed with pirates, all the leading na- 
tions taking part in piracy. In Eliza- 
beth’s day it was 4 recognized profes- 


sion, and men of good family, who later 


on commanded ships in the Royal Serv- 


ice, began their career as pirates. Cham- 
pernowne, Carey, Oglander and others 
may be mentioned, and even the better- 
known Hawkins and Drake began as 
pirates and slavers. Sir Richard Gren- 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE 


BUCCANEERS 


The Early Days of Piracy—The Personal Narrative of a Galley Slave—The 
Laws of the Pirates—The End of Bold Captain Roberts 


By Captain W. B. WHALL 


ville, the hero of the Revenge fight, was on one occasion brought 
before the Council for piracy. 

Then the Barbary corsairs made themselves felt. In 1616 
there was a fleet of thirty of these pirates in the Atlantic, and 
a Salee rover was captured in the Thames; while from 1609 
to 1616 the Algerines had taken five hundred sail of English ships 
and enslaved their crews. The West of England was very ner- 
vous, so much so that the Lizard Light was extinguished be- 
cause “it will conduct pirates.” 

The “Turks” (as the Barbary pirates were commonly called), 
and Dunkirkers (French, these last) now held command of the 
Channel. In 1625 these “Turks” were in numbers on our south- 
west coasts, and the Mayor of Plymouth reported that during 
the year they had captured one thousand seamen. They sacked 
Baltimore in the south of Ireland, and carried off the townspeople 
into slavery. Charles I built the “ship money’ fleet and sent 
a squadron to Salee, so that the next year our coasts were free 
from pirates; but the Puritans and many inland taxpayers pro- 
tested, and civil troubles began which hampered the King’s en- 
deavors and ended in war. In 1640 the Mayor of Exeter re- 
ported that sixty sail of Algerines had landed near Penzance 
and carried off a number of people. These North African pests 
were not finally muzzled until the early part of the nineteenth 
century. In their early days their craft were galleys—vessels 
propelled by oars, but having also lateen sails. Their oars were 
manned by captured slaves. One of these unfortunates, Jean 
de Bergerac, a galley slave in 1707, has left us a description of 
their sufferings: 

“Consider six naked men chained to the bench, one foot on 


THE ARRIVAL OF AN INDIAMAN 


In the heyday of the privateers the richly laden Indiamen were fortunate when they came to port 
with a full hold. Here may be seen an Indiaman hove to off Scilly, signaling for a pilot, who is 
rowing off to her in his punt. : 
these Indiamen, of the period that followed the surrender of the East India Company’s monopoly, made 
wonderfully quick passages. 
The approximate time nowadays is twenty-one days. 


In the distance are two clipper ships standing up channel. Some of 
The Hotspur, Captain Toynbee. took seventy-nine days to Madras. 
These ships had large crews and were able to 
carry a press of sail. 
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the stretcher, the other on the bench in front, clutching the heavy 
oar some fifteen feet long, bending forward towards the stern 
with arms full length. Having reached forward lifting the butt 
of the oar so that the blade catches the water, they throw their 
bodies backward in full strain. Sometimes they row for twenty 
hours without rest. The boatswain and his assistants put pieces 
of bread soaked in wine into the miserable rowers’ mouths to 
prevent fainting, and they are remorselessly lashed to keep them 
at their work. Should a slave fall exhausted upon his oar he is 
flogged till death takes him, when his body is thrown into the 
Saar 

They were often kept at their benches for months together, 
sitting in their own filth, chained so closely that they could not 
sleep at full length. Between the two lines of rowers ran a 
wooden gangway on which walked two comiti (boatswain’s 
mates, we may call them) armed with whips, with which they 
lashed the wretched rowers. Each slave got twenty-eight ounces 
of biscuit three times a week, and a spoonful of vegetable broth 
daily. But early in the seventeenth century two renegades, 
Danser the Fleming, and Wer, an Englishman, taught these 
Moors shipbuilding, so that in 1666 Sir John Kempthorne, in the 
Mary Rose, had to beat off seven Algerine ships to retain a prize 
which he had rescued from them. 

The pirate and buccaneer of European birth first became a 
pest in the West Indies, afterwards extending his operations to 
the West Coast of Africa and to Madagascar, from whence he 
harried Eastern seas. 

Off the northwest shoulder of Haiti, which in those early days 
was called Hispaniola, lies one of the many islands called Tor- 
tuga (turtle). In 1632 some poor Frenchmen driven from His- 
paniola took refuge there. They found a fertile land producing 
tobacco, sugar-cane, aloes, resin, and other valuable products. 
These Frenchmen were buccaneers, a word of Carib origin 
meaning people who smoke dried beef for ship use. In Hispa- 
niola they had hunted wild cattle for this purpose, from Tortuga 
they made hunting raids into Hispaniola for the same, and, be- 
ing outcasts, became a rough, reckless lot. An old work de- 
scribes them thus: 

“They wear long blouses belted in with a strip of green hide; 
these blouses are always stained with the blood and grease of 
the wild bulls, for when they have killed a beast they cut a hole 
in the carcase and, thrusting their head through it, carry it home. 
Beneath their blouse they wear short drawers reaching half way 


A SLAVER 
A Spanish slave brigantine is being chased by a British warship which is seen dimly through a squall 


of rain. 
from the West Coast of Africa to Brazil and the West Indies. 


ea 


For years after the Great Powers had declared slavery illegal, the trade continued, mainly 

It is interesting to recall that the 

initial importation of African slaves to the West Indies was urged as a measure of mercy. The 

Spanish had so depopulated the West Indian islands, notably Santo Domingo. that the Dominican order, 
in the effort to save the remaining natives, suggested sending for slaves from Africa. 


down the thigh, and sandals of 
bull’s hide or hog skin. They carry 
a short sabre and a buccaneering 
piece carrying 16 balls to the 
pound. They keep their powder in 
wax calabashes. Their bullet pouch 
and powder horn hang on 
either side, and they carry 
small mosquito nets rolled 
up tight, for they sleep in 
their clothes when they 
halt.” 

The Hispaniola Span- 
iards made great efforts to 
keep them off, but to no 
purpose. At last the Span- 
iards killed off all the cat- 
tle and so ended the buc- 
caneering trade, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, 
for the Tortuga men now 
took to the sea and harried 
Spanish ships. The islet 
thus became a nest of 
pirates. To avoid them the 
Spaniards sent their 
ships on other routes, 
and piracy became less 
profitable. The  buc- 
caneers had to look 
farther afield, and under Lolonois (a French buccaneer) made 
descents on the mainland and sacked Spanish towns. 

The most celebrated of all the buccaneers was Sir Henry 
Morgan, who started his sea career in a pirate vessel sailing out 
of Jamaica. Shortly afterwards, in company with Mansyvelt, 
he sailed with fifteen vessels and five hundred men, and descend- 
ing upon the island of St. Catherine, ravaged it. Later on the 
Spaniards retook it. But his great feat was the sacking of Pan- 
ama, an undertaking which involved military operations on a 
considerable scale. This seems to have found favor with au- 
thority, and he got his knighthood for it. At one time he was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica, where he died in 1688, a 
wealthy man, if not a virtuous one. 

It was about this time that England 
took in hand the suppression of free- 
booting, and the Peace of Ryswick 
finally ended buccaneering as a semi- 
legal venture. For sea rovers nothing 
now remained but sheer piracy. Thus 
we come to the days of Kid and his fel- 
lows, whose deeds have inspired all 
pirate romances. Had it not been for 
one “Captain Johnson,’ who in 1724 
wrote A History of Pyrates, the doings 


Captain Teach, Known as Blackbeard 


forgotten. 

In the following, Johnson is chiefly 
quoted, but it must be said that there is 
a large element of doubt about the whole 
matter. 

Kid sailed from Plymouth in May, 
1695, with a commission from William 
III, in command of the Adventure gal- 
ley. The'So-called galleys of those days 
were not like the oared galley of the 
Turks, but were square-rigged vessels, 
flush decked and without poop or fore- 
castle, of small tonnage and good speed 
under sail. The Adventure carried 
thirty guns and eighty men. Kid’s com- 
mission authorized him to make “Re- 
prisals” on French shipping, and to cap- 
ture pirates. His first port was New 
York; on his way over he captured a 
French fishing bark on the Newfound- 
land banks. In New York he engaged 
seventy-five more men, and with this in- 
creased crew sailed for Madeira and the 
Cape Verde Islands. Having provisioned 
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of these ruffians would have long been | 
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at their islands he proceeded to _— the Royal Fortune and the Ranger. His fighting flags were a St. 
Madagascar, then a favorite | George’s ensign, a black flag at the mizzen-peak, and a black Jack 
haunt of pirates. When he ar- and pennant. This black flag was charged with a white skeleton 
rived he found that the piratical with an hour-glass in one hand and cross-bones in the other, and, 
vessels were all at sea. beneath, a heart dropping blood. On the Jack was the figure of 
Having cruised for a short aman holding a flaming sword and standing on two skulls. 


time in the adjacent seas Roberts came into Whydah Roads and there captured eleven 
he sailed to a place, called = vessels, ten of which ransomed themselves for eight pounds of 
by Johnson “Bab’s Key’— gold dust each, for which Roberts gave receipts. Here is one 
probably Perim, in the of them: 

Strait of Bab el Mandeb. “This is to certify whom it may or doth concern that we, 


Here madness apparently gentlemen of fortune, have received eight pounds of gold dust 
seized him. He is said to for the ransom of the Hardy, Captain Dittwitt, Commander, so 


have harangued his crew: that we discharge the same ship. 
: “We have been unsuccess- “Witness our hands 13th January, 1722. 
ful hitherto, but courage, “Bart ROBERTS. 
my boys! We will now “HARRY GLASBY.” 
make our fortunes.’ The eleventh ship, the Porcupine, refused ransom. She was 
For the Mocha fleet “nearly slaved.” Roberts sent a boat to bring off her slaves, in-- 
~ was expected, and tending to set her on fire. “Finding that unshackling them cost 
Kid intended to at- much time and labor (writes Johnson) they actually set her on 
tack it. But when the fire with eighty of those poor wretches on board, chained two 
; fleet appeared it was and two together, under the miserable choice of perishing by 
found that two pow- fire or water. Those who jumped overboard from the flames 
; erful men-of-war were seized by sharks and torn limb from limb alive, a cruelty 
convoyed it. Kid at- unparalleled, and for which, had every individual been hanged, 
tacked, but found few I imagine would think that justice had been rigorous.” 
Pig airkid of Dubious, Memory them too strong for Roberts met his punishment. Two English warships were 
a ; him and sheered off. after him, the Swallow and Weymouth. The former even- 
; However, he had be- _ tually caught his squadron off the Gaboon river. 
gun his career as a pirate, although his end was in sight. Ogle, the captain of the Swallow, enticed the Ranger out to 
Cruising on the Malabar coast, he plundered a small craft be- sea by pretending to be a merchant vessel. When out of reach 


longing to Aden. Then he seized another vessel and sold her of her consort, Ogle came up into the wind and let fall his ports. 

cargo. At last he fell in with a rich prize named Queda, under The Ranger, with her black flag flying, had already fired some 

Moorish colors. He seized her and sold her cargo, every mem- _ shots. She was trapped! After a short engagement she hauled 

ber of his crew getting one thousand dollars as his share. With down her colors. As the Swallow’s boat was on her way to the 

this prize he sailed for Madagascar, where he abandoned the ship, a burst of smoke was observed; this was caused by a few 

Adventure, which was leaky, and arming the Queda, sailed for of the most desperate having drawn themselves round what 

the Spice Islands. Here he heard that he had been proclaimed powder was left in the steerage and firing a pistol into it. The 
a pirate. The English Government had also offered pardon to _ only effect was to burn them in a frightful manner. It was found 

all pirates who should surrender before a certain date, Kid, and _ that the ship was under the command of one Skyrme, who had 
another named Avery, being excepted. Kid was possibly ig- lost a leg in the action. 
norant of this last proviso, since he sailed for New York, where Says Johnson: 
__he was arrested, taken to England and | 
eventually hanged. 
_ Another precious villain, Teach, or — 
_ “Black Beard,” is mentioned by Johnson. 
_ He was a Bristol man. In 1716 a man 
_ named Hornygold put him in command 
_ of a small craft that he had captured. 
_ Together they took a French vessel, and 
_ Teach sailed on a piratical cruise in her, 
“tenaming her the Queen Anne's Re- 
| venge. He made certain prizes, beat off 
_HM.S. Scarborough, and at last was 
_ caught off North Carolina by Lieutenant 
_ Maynard, R.N. It was a desperate 
| fight; out of fifty men Maynard had 
_ thirty-five killed and wounded. Teach 
| was killed, and his crew killed or made 
__ Prisoners. 4 
__ Johnson recounts many legends of 
him. On one occasion it is said that he 
cried to his crew» “Come! Let us make 
a hell of our own and try ‘how long we 
can bear it”; so.they all went below, 
closed up the hatches, and set fire to a 
_ quantity of brimstone. Teach was much 
gratified that he held out the longest. 
He was a sorry rascal. 

Johnson tells us also of Bartholomew 
_ Roberts, originally a_ ae Se 
_ who joined a pirate crew when his ship 
; as epatied by them. Later the pirate PRIVATEERS CRUISING, 1708 


aptain was killed, and Roberts was The Duke and Biches: aah aed aor tet dade: ae ee he of Woades Hazes jie pareve 
x i i i - as pilot, for the South Seas, as the Pacific was then called. e two vessels are shown resting under 
es rd piper: niet iy ae by sail as they lie in wait, cruising off Cape San Lucas, the south point of Lower California, for 
aig Rete oer COUMIE any the treasure ship that is on its way from Acapulco to Manila. According to the articles of the 
depredations along the West African pirates: “Every man to be called fairly in turn on board prizes. If any defraud the company to the 
‘coast and at Bahia. He had two ships, value of a dollar in plate, money or jewels he shall be marooned,” that is, left alone on a desert island. 
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“An officer of the Swallow, seeing a silver call hang 
at the waist of one of the prisoners, said to him: ‘I pre- 
sume you are boatswain of this ship?’ 

““Then you presume wrong,’ answered he; ‘for I am 
boatswain of the Royal Fortune, Captain Roberts, com- 
mander.’ 

“ «Then, Mr. Boatswain, you will be hanged, I believe,’ 
replied the officer. 

“That is as your honor pleases,’ answered he. 

“The officer then approached Roger Ball, who was 
seated in a private corner with a look as sullen as win- 
ter, and asked him how he came to be blown up in that 
frightful manner. 

“ Why,’ says he, ‘John Morris fired a pistol into the 
powder, and if he had not done it, I would.’ ” 

The Swallow sailed in for the river again, and saw 
Roberts in the Royal Fortune standing to. sea with a 
newly captured prize. Night fell, but with morning the 
Swallow surprised Roberts as she had surprised his con- 
sort. ‘Roberts,’ says Johnson, “made a gallant figure, 
being dressed in a rich crimson damask waistcoat and 
breeches, a red feather in his hat, a gold chain around his 
neck, with a diamond cross hanging to it, a sword in his 
hand and two pair of pistols hanging at the end of a silk 
sling flung over his shoulders according to the fashion of 
the pyrates.” 

He was killed in the engagement, and his men flung his 
body overboard. 

The crews of the two ships were tried at Sierra Leone, A GALLEON OF 1594 
and most of them hanged. The form of judgment was 
as follows: 

“Ye and each of you are adjudged and sentenced to be 


This has been taken from an old Dutch engraving, for there are no good English 
prints of ships of this date. The galleon was never a great favorite with English | 
: s seamen in any event, largely because it was unwieldy and difficult to manage in an — 
carried back to the place from whence ye came, from engagement. It will be recalled, for example, what havoc the light, fast English 
thence to the place of execution without the gates of this ships played with the great galleons of the Spanish Armada. The galleon seems _ 
castle, and there, within the flood marks, to be hanged to have been originated in the fifteenth century especially for the purpose of — : 
by the neck till ye are dead. After this ye and each of bringing treasure from the New World to Spain, and its development as a warship 

| 

' 

: 


you shall be taken down and your bodies hanged in naturally arose from the fact that it usually had to fight its way. i 


chaines.”’ ; 
Roberts seems to have kept discipline in his ships, and drew up I 
a set of laws for general guidance. In brief these were as fol- Every man has a vote in affairs of moment; has equal title to 
lows: fresh provisions or strong liquor at pleasure out of any seized, 

by them, unless there is a scarcity. 

II 7 


Every man to be called fairly in turn. 
on board prizes. If any defraud the — 
company to the value of a dollar in plate, 
money or jewels, he shall be marooned. 


III 
No person to game at cards or dice for’ 
money. mt 
IV 4 
Lights out at 8 p. m. Any drinkingy 
after this must be on deck. a 
Ne . it 
To keep their piece, pistols, and cut- 
lass clean. 


VI mS 

No boy or woman to be allowed 
among the company. Any man found — 
seducing one of the latter sex and carry- 
ing her to sea disguised shall suffer 
death. 

a VII 

Deserting ship or quarters in battle 

punished by death or marooning. 


VIII i 

No striking one another on board, but 
every man’s quarrels to be ended on | 
shore at sword and pistol. | 


Ix 
A MEDITERRANEAN CORSAIR None to speak of breaking up their 


During the Napoleonic wars, early in the nineteenth century, the Barbary States of Tunis, Algiers and way of living till each had shared 1,000 

Tripoli became the pest of the seas, taking advantage of the preoccupation of the belligerents to prey pounds. If any man lose a limb or be 
on their commerce unhindered. Finally, the United States sent a punitive expedition to Tripoli, and crippled, eight hundred dollars out of the — 
in 1816 Lord Exmouth took one to Algiers. After this, piracy of this kind ceased. In the illustration common stock and for lesser hurts in — 
the corsair, which is flying the Algerian flag, is preparing to give battle to the cutter which is coming proportion 4 


down upon her. Her men can be seen out on the lateen mainyard, furling the sail, not an easy A 
feat under fire. (Continued on page 40) 
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THE FIGHTING CRICKETS OF CHINA | 


Fighting and Singing Crickets—The Technique of Combat—A Fortune 


Photographs furnished by courtesy of the Field Museum 


29 
Wagered on a Cricket 
By RutH SHONLE 
—and the doughty little fighters made a general appeal. The 


ECAUSE a cricket was eaten by a rooster two people com- 
B mitted suicide. But this was no common garden cricket. 

For it, a fine horse had been given. It was to be presented 
to the Emperor of China as a gift from the Director of the 
Peking Rice Granaries. This was a champion cricket, which 
even the Emperor might be proud to possess, So runs the story 
in Peking. 


_ Ridiculous on its face, this story assumes another aspect when 


placed in its proper perspective. Would an American woman, 
one might ask, commit suicide if, through her carelessness, she 
caused the death of her husband’s favorite race horse? And the 
husband, because of his double loss, follow her example? Chinese 
crickets do not run races, but, minute though they are, they are 
‘sporting animals and when they are pitted against each other 
they fight valiantly until one, not only conquers, but often kills 
his opponent. 

The enthusiasm of the Chinese for cricket tournaments is 
equaled only by American excitement over a ball game. Interest, 
of course, is primarily in the contest; but it takes a peculiar 
kind of appreciation to see the possibilities of a prize fighter in 
an insect. The Chinese, however, have a general interest in 


delicate and intricate things and the cricket had two qualities 
which appealed to them. The fine chirping of the cricket was 
music to the Chinese—cheerful, gay music which he liked to hear 


cultivation of the cricket began so long ago that it has become 
institutionalized, with a corps of breeders and trainers, special 
dietary laws, and the specialized manufacture of cricket houses 
which are examples of the finest in Chinese art. 

Let us look at a cricket tournament through the eyes of Dr. 
Berthold Laufer, Chief of the Department of Anthropology 
of the Field Museum, who made for the museum a collection 
of crickets and cricket houses while on a recent expedition to 
China, and with the cooperation of others has assembled data 
on the cricket cult. 

In a public square or in the House of Autumn Amusements 
the Chinese gather with their fighting crickets—seven kinds, 
especially bred and ranked as to prowess. There are men from 
distant provinces with their favorites and amateurs who have 
raised thousands of crickets in the hope of producing a Grand 
Marshal, the champion of champions for the season. On a silk 
covered table the large jar forming the miniature arena is 
placed. The crickets to be matched are weighed carefully on 
special tiny scales and matched evenly according to weight. The 
crickets are wary about beginning to fight; hence, it is the duty 
of the Army Commander or Director of the Battle—the referee 
in plain English—to start the battle, which he does by applying 
a special tickler of rabbit or rat whiskers to the heads, tails and 


AN INSECT DEALER OF THE ORIENT 


' In China crickets are valued for their singing and fighting qualities. In Japan it is fireflies that are cherished because of their beauty. The cult of 

‘cricket fighting is very ancient, some of the jars in which the crickets are housed dating back to the Ming dynasty in the fourteenth century. In 

winter the battling cricket is transferred to a gourd home, the growing and shaping of these special gourds being the monopoly of one family. The 

" fighting crickets receive the greatest care. They are dieted and given special beds to rest on. The stakes wagered at a single match in Canton are 

" said to have aggregated one hundred thousand dollars, and the fortunate owner of the winning cricket is received with the same pride by his community 
that an American town would manifest toward—Babe Ruth, for example! 
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large hind legs of the con- 
testing crickets. Thus in- 
cited, the crickets spring 
at each other and “lock 
horns,” or antennae rath- 
er, for these are their chiet 
means of battle. The loss 
of a horn by one or of a 
leg by the other increases 
the furor, there is no fur- 
ther hesitating and the 
battle continues until one 
is killed, perhaps by hav- 
ing its head severed en- 
tirely from its body by a 
strong adversary. 

Meanwhile, the Chi- 
nese, exhibiting the same 
sporting habits found in 
our own country, have 
laid bets of enormous size. 
The stakes at a single 
match in Canton are said 
to have aggregated one 
hundred thousand dollars 
and it happens frequently 
that too ardent amateurs 
are completely ruined in 
the game. 

The tournament over, 
the names of the victo- 
rious champions, says Dr. 
Laufer, “are inscribed, 
sometimes in gold, on an 
ivory tablet carved in the 
shape of a gourd, which 
is thereafter kept reli- 
giously in the house of the 
fortunate owner. The vic- 
tory is the occasion for 
great rejoicing; music is 
played, flags are unfurled, 
flowers are scattered, The 
owner of the victorious 
cricket is received with 
pride by his community, 
which gains as much no- 
toriety as an American 
town which has produced 
a golf or baseball cham- 
pion.” 

The men who engage in 
cricket matches are of the 
social élite and often in- 
clude highly cultured gov- 
ernment officials, for 
cricket culture is art as 
well as sport, age-old, re- 
spected and national in 
character. 

Champion crickets are 
cared for most painstak- 
ingly. In summer they 
are housed in cool pottery 
jars, made by potters who 
specialize in this branch 
of art and often impress 
on them a seal with their 
names. Old jars go back 
as far as the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1643) and are high- 
ly priced. In the winter, 
the cricket is transferred 
to a gourd home. The 
growing of gourd cricket 
houses is the monopoly of 
one family, which in times 
past had a secret process 
(now lost) of enclosing 


CHAMPION CRICKET FIGHTERS 


The Chinese value their champion cricket fighters so highly that tradition has it 
that once a high official and his wife killed themselves because, through the care- 
lessness of the wife, the cricket which they were about to present to the Emperor 
was eaten by a rooster! Large prices are paid for these fighting crickets and large © 

sums are bet on them when they wage their miniature combats. 


Se 


CRICKETS AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


A special tickler, made of rabbit or rat whiskers, is used to incite the crickets to 

the fray. The contests are held in a large pottery jar, a smaller jar being used as 

the summer home of the fighters. This last is changed to a moulded gourd house 

in winter. Many delicately fashioned feeding dishes are provided for the crickets 
and no expense is spared to keep them fit for the bout. 


A JAPANESE CRICKET CAGE 


The singing crickets, which are quite a different breed from those of warrior fame, 

are captured in the mountains by placing a lighted candle at the entrance to their 

hole and catching them when they come out in traps made of bamboo and ivory. 

Finally the singing cricket is enclosed in a wonderfully carved walnut shell and 
hung from his owner’s girdle where he sings cheerfully all day long. 


TRAVEL 


the gourds as they grew 
in a mould of clay, thus 
producing a variety of un- 
usual shapes sometimes 
decorated with figures and 
scenes in high relief. The 
covers of the gourds are 
made of jade, elephant or 
walrus ivory, cocoanut 
shell, or sandalwood. 

These individual cricket 
houses are furnished with 
miniature porcelain dishes 
for food and water. The 
cricket sleeps in summer 
on a bed of clay, in winter 
on a cotton pad. 

The comfort of these 
queer pets, if so they may 
be termed, is further regu- 
lated by a careful diet. “It 


is quite a common sight,” 
“says Dr. Laufer,» "to (seq) 


the idlers congregated in 
tea-houses and laying their 
insects out on the tables. 
Their masters wash the 
gourds out with hot tea and 
chew chestnuts and beans 
to feed them. Then they 


listen to their songs and 


boast of their grinding 
powers. Some fanciers al- 
low themselves to be stung 
by mosquitoes, and when 
these are full of blood, they 
are given to their favorite 
pupils. In order to stir 
their ferocity before a 
fight, they are sometimes’ 
compelled to fast.” 
Non-fighting crickets are 
prized by the Chinese for 
their cheerful fiddling mu- 
sic and they also are pro- 
vided with the 
described above. These 
singing crickets dwell in 


houses | 


the mountains. ,There they — 


are captured at evening 
by placing a lighted can- 
dle near the entrance of 
their hole and _ catching 
them when they 
out in traps made of bam- 
boo and ivory. The trap 
is often a work of art 
with carved dragons and 
and doors which shut with 
exactness. The permanent 
prison of the cricket is the 
jar or gourd described or 
perhaps a walnut shell, 
which the Chinese know 
how to carve with eighteen 
figures and elaborate myth- 
ological detail, so minute 
that a lens is needed to ap- 
preciate the intricate de- 
sign. Enclosed in this wal- 
nut shell cage, which is sus- 
pended from the girdle, the 
cricket is the constant com- 
panion of its owner, who 
Wears it to enjoy its music. 


come. 


Pi 


a 


The delicacy of cricket — 
fighting is as character-_ 


istically Chinese as the bull 
fight is typical of the more 
primitive Spaniard. 


‘ 
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RACING WITH DEATH IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The Search for Land—Drifting on an Ice Floe—The Breaking of the Floe— 


Taking to Small Boats—Land in Sight 


Elephant Island—Torture 


A REVIEW 


By Epwarp B. HALE 


HERE is an endless fascination in the career of the 

y explorer, whether he adventure in the Antarctic wilds or 
in the trackless jungle of South America. Mr. Hurley’s 
experience has been rather unusual for he has had the honor 
of serving under two of the most famous leaders of expeditions 


in quest of the South Pole, Sir Douglas Mawson and Sir Ernest 


Shackleton. That neither of these brave men managed to reach 
their goal detracts in no way either from their personal qualities 
or from the interest that everyone will feel in Mr. Hurley’s 
narrative. His story is told simply and well. 

The first portion of this book deals with the author’s early life 


and with his account of his adventure with Mawson. The second ~ 


portion, from which we have quoted, is devoted to the Shackletcn 
expedition. The Endurance sailed from South America to South 
Georgia from which the “jump off”? was made. Within a few 
days the ship had entered the 
ice-pack to the south through 
which it made its way until 
Coats Land was reached, Very 
shortly after leaving this point 
the Endurance became locked 
in the pack and was forced to 
‘drift with it, the course zig- 
zagging in the northerly direc- 
tion. After nearly eight 
months of continued drift the 
vessel was crushed by the ice 
and crew and scientists took to 
the surface of the floe. At last 
open water was reached and a 
dash was made in small boats 
for Elephant Island, the near- 
est point of land. It is the 
story of this dash that we have 
taken from Mr. Hurley’s nar- 
rative. Elephant Island was 
reached, and while most of the 
party camped there under fear- 
ful conditions—though much 
less fearful than those prevail-_ 
ing on the floe—Sir Ernest 
manned one of the small boats 
and set out across the sea for 
relief. He reached South 
America safely after a voyage 
of seven hundred and fifty 
miles over the Antarctic Sea, 
a voyage that has never been 
duplicated. Four different re- 
lief expeditions then endeav- 
ored to reach the party on Ele- 
phant Island, but not until the 
last attempt was a _ passage 
made, It is a heroic tale, and 
it is told without heroics, for 
if brave men do not belittle 


“We had covered but a tew miles when we observed the 
eastern horizon of pack-ice in violent agitation and rapidly 
bearing towards us. The noise of the oncoming jostling sounded 
like the inrush of a tidal bore up a river. We stopped rowing 
for a brief moment and observed that the whole surface of the 
sea was covered by a mass of churning ice and foam which 
was driving towards us in a broad crescent in the grip of a 
furious tide rip. The horns were converging and it seemed 


as though we must be trapped in a rapidly closing pool. Sir 
Ernest shouted to the boats to make for the lee of the mammoth 
berg. Tossing, plunging and grinding the fearsome menace 
swept after us with hellish speed and though we pulled with all 
our might we could not draw away. The ice-laden surge was only 
one hundred yards behind and tongues of ice were flicking out 
ahead of it. 


One of these reached to within a few yards of the 
Stancombe Wills which was 
bringing up the rear end; dis- 
aster was only averted by the 
greatest exertion of her crew 
and Crean’s skilful piloting. 

“After fifteen minutes’ race 
for life, the phenomenon ceased 
as quickly as it had begun. All 
became quiet save for the 
groaning and creaking of the 
floes as they fretted in the ris- 
ing and falling swell. The 
waters were now badly littered, 
and night coming on apace, the 
leader decided to rest his weary 
men on an enticing  floe. 
The cook with his small stove 
and assistant were first put 
“ashore” and, by the time the 
boats were discharged, hauled 
up, and tents pitched, “hoosh’’ 
was ready. The full ration set 
our cold bodies aglow and with 
the cheerful prospect of a 
night’s rest, laughter and song 
came from the tents. 


“We had lived so long in this 
vortex of peril as to become al- 
most indifferent to hazards and 
dangers. Little did we reck 
that our camp was pitched on a 
brittle ice raft scarcely more 
than fifty paces across, adrift 
on an unplumbed sea. Nor did 
we heed the schools of killer 
whales patrolling the neighbor- 
ing waters in search of prey. 
Guards were set—each man 
taking an hour’s watch—we 
snuggled down into our sleep- 


their feats, at least they do not 
Over-emphasize them. Mr. 
Hurley begins his story of the 
escape from the ice-pack and 
the difficult voyage to Elephant 
Island as follows: 

“The James Caird took the 
lead, and as we bent to our 
Oars we sang joyfully—bound 


SAN SS SSS 
THE ENDURANCE FROZEN IN THE ICE-PACK 


The Endurance was used by Sir Ernest Shackleton on one of his early 
dashes for the South Pole. Mr. Hurley was the official photographer on 
board during this expedition. After trying to batter her way through the 
ice-pack the Endurance was finally frozen in for a period of eight months. 
Elaborate preparations were made to photograph the ship at night. 
Twenty-five flashes were set around the ship and connected with electric 
wiring so that they could all be fired at once. The voyagers lost the sun 
for ninety days that winter. 


ing-bags and were soon rocked 
to sleep by the swaying floe. 
But the promise of a night’s 
rest was dishonored. Shortly 
after 11 p. m. a loud cracking 
caused us to hasten from our 
sleeping-bags and examine the 
floe for a fracture. A minute 
investigation by the light of the 
hurricane lamps displayed no 


for Elephant Island at last! But we sang too soon! 


Argonauts of the South: by Frank Hurley: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York: 1925: $5.00. ‘ 
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other sign than a subsidence of the surface snow layer. Once 
more we turned in and had just dozed off when another report 


turned us out again. 


THE PARHELION OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Occasionally the ice split up in gaping leads and laid bare the sea. Immense clouds of dark vapor rolled 


skyward from the water, and these mists, solidifying, fell in showers of shimmering crystals. The sun shone 

through the glinting fall and produced the remarkable phenomenon called the parhelion. At times the sky was 

spanned with brilliant rainbow arcs which flamed with radiant mock suns. After drifting with the ice-pack for 

many months the Endurance was finally crushed and sank, leaving the crew and passengers stranded on 
the floe, until they finally took to the boats. 


“There was no false alarm this time—the watchman was yelling that 
sailors, and so quickly did it draw apart that before the men could escape 
the floe was splitting. The crack passed beneath the tent occupied by the 
one fell through into the sea. By marvellous good fortune the leader 
was near, and, rushing to the breach, flung himself down by the brink 
and hauled seaman Holness, who was drowning in his sleeping-bag, from 
the water. An alarm was raised that a second man was missing, but be- 
fore a search could be made the fractured floes came together again with 
terrific impact. The James Caird, which had been separated from thé 
body of the camp, was hurried across the rift which was opening again and 
so rapidly did it widen, that Sir Ernest, who was waiting on the far side 
till the boat reached safety, was unable to leap across. 

“A few minutes later he drifted away and was swallowed up in the 
darkness and falling snow. We heard a voice calling for one of the boats, 
but Wild had already anticipated the order and manned -the Stancombe 
Wills. 

“Owing to the darkness and congestion of ice it was with great diff- 
culty that the leader was rescued. The “roll” was called and with deep 
relief all hands were accounted for. A roaring blubber fire was kindled 
and, as the floe was rocking badly in the increasing swell and might 
fracture again, the tents were struck. We huddled close to the fire and 
spent the rest of the night praying that our camp would remain intact, 
and longing for the dawn. It came at 6 a. m. and the sight revealed was 
disturbing, as the sea was closely packed with ice. A good hot hoosh and a 
cup of hot mills banished to some extent our fatigue and we stood by wait- 
ing for an opportunity to get under way. At 8 a. m. a lead opened and 
the boats were launched and loaded. The previous day’s experience 
showed that the boats were too deep in the water, so we left behind some 
cases of dried vegetables, a number of picks and shovels and sundry odd- 
ments which we considered could be done without. A strong east wind 


bringing sleet that froze in a | 


TRAVEL 


compelled to run back to the 
shelter of the pack where the sea | 
was broken down by the weight | 
of ice. . We continued sailing | 
westward until late afternoon, 
when we entered an extensive | 
calm pool in which drifted a mas- 
sive friendly floe—an excellent 
camping place. Soaked to the 
skin, weary through lack of sleep 
and utterly worn out, we were 
thankful for any place on which 
we might lie down and snatch a 
few hours’ rest. Guards were set | 
to watch over the safety of the 
camp and we managed to get more | 
sleep than we had known for a | 
fortnight. i 

“The dawn broke foggy, cheer- | 
less and sinister. A piercing wind | 
was blowing from the north-west | 


glassy veneer. While we were | 
making ready to get under way 
fields of pack ice came rapidly | 
driving down from the north. 
There was no choice. Our floe 
appeared capable of withstanding | 
a buffeting and Sir Ernest de- 
cided to remain and await events. 
“Driven on by the swift tides | 
and heavy swell the ice swirled | 
round our floe bearing it along, , 
rolling and rocking alarmingly. | 
In less than an hour the bosom 
of the sea was obscured by a 
seething expanse of crushing 
pack-ice. Climbing to the top of | 
a reeling knoll, we gazed spell- | 
bound on a terrifying spectacle. | 
Furious warfare was raging on — 
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was blowing and gradually increased to a moderate gale. At noon we! the land of the midnight sun there are many unusual prob- 


won through to what happened to be the open sea. Heavy rollers were 


lems for the photographer to cope with, and not least among 
them:the difficulty of working when the snow pelting on to the 


running outside and breaking on the margin of the pack-ice and the face would quickly cover it with a mask of ice, as it has filled 
deeply laden boats began to labor badly. Sprays continually broke over in the face of the hood in this picture. While the Shackleton ~ 
them, freezing as they fell. Everything became sheathed in ice and our ?@tty was well equipped, no amount of equipment will make an 


soaked garments froze as stiff as mail and cracked as we moved. 
ce & 
It was too hazardous to face the dangerous sea and we were reluctantly 


Antarctic winter pleasurable to live through. It will be remem- 
bered that Sir Ernest lost his life in a heroic effort to reach 
the South Pole on a later expedition. 


| 


_ grind. To the girdling horizon 
_ stretched this tempest-ridden and 


What helpless atoms we felt— 


ern limit of the ice-pack where the 


‘separated from eternity only by a 


its margin and a broad icefoot 


swirled. and on which masses 
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one of Nature’s age-old battle- 
fields. We had reached the north- 


endless streams of ice cast adrift 
from the Polar Continent were be- 
ing lashed back remorselessly by 
temperate seas, Here the conclu- 
sion of a cycle in Nature’s equili- 
brium was taking place. The ice- 
packs, pounded up and eroded by 
Wave action, were returning to 
their primal element. Around us 
churned the mill of the world. 
Gnarled old ice-floes, weathér- 
worn bergs, fragmentary stumps 
and decayed ice-masses, crowded 
together in one heaving, rolling 


battling confusion. It was sub- 
lime—irresistible—terrible. Our 
rocking floe was suffering the fate 
of its neighbors. We experienced 
a series of sickening impacts as 
its ramparts were torn asunder. 


mere human flotsam—caught in a 
maelstrom of unlimited power and 


thin partition of crumbling ice 

“We stood by the boats, ready 
should our frail raft shatter. A 
large section of it sheared from 
formed over which the surf 
stranded. It would be difficult to 
launch the boats over this lunging 
ice reef. Sir Ernest and Wild 
stood on the peak of our founder- 
ing berg, patiently watching and 
waiting for a chance. 

“There was a cry—‘She’s split- 
ting.’ We manned the boats, waited, but nothing happened—it 
was only the surface snow subsiding. Our floe was wallowing 
like a sinking ship before the last plunge—the end seemed. near. 

“The leader called that a lead was approaching, that we were 
to stand by to launch the boats. On the horizon we noticed a 


dark line cleaving through the tortured ice—a narrow open lead 


AN ICE MUSHROOM 


Among the strange ice forms that may be seen in Antarctic waters are 


immense ice mushrooms, formed by blizzards pelting frozen sea-spray 
on an exposed reef. The mushroom grows steadily until the coming of 


the warm summer sun when it splits up and disintegrates. While many 


of these trick ice formations are picturesque many of them are also 
dangerous pitfalls for the unwary if they venture too near. 
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SEA ELEPHANTS AND PENGUINS ON MACQUARIE ISLAND 


Macquarie Island has at last been proclaimed a sanctuary by the Commonwealth of Australia. Before this 
was done the slaughter on the Island was appalling. One penguin oil refinery alone killed between one hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred thousand birds and in five years every seal was wiped out, one vessel carrying 
back thirty-five thousand pelts in one season. 
of ships that have been cast on the rocks during the storms that rage interminably on the forbidding coast. 


The Island, too, took its toll, for it was and is the graveyard 


—would it never hasten? A flock of seabirds came and circled 
over us like messengers of freedom—a few seals drifted past 
sleeping peacefully and safely on rocking floes: but we men in 
spite of our superior intelligence were in peril yet, powerless; 
how anomalous it seemed. Slowly, stealthily, with exasperating 
deliberation, the lead crept closer. At last it reached our floe. 
Sir Ernest stood by the rising and falling icefoot, directing the 
launching which was extremely hazardous. When the floe rolled 
favorably, the order was given ‘launch boats.’ The James Caird 
barely swung free and the uprising ice caught her bow and she 
was nearly swamped. We flung stores and gear aboard, leapt in 
and rowed desperately. The three boats in procession headed 
along the lead to the west and soon entered large stretches of 
water, sufficiently open to allow the sails to be hoisted. Light 
snow and biting winds numbed us to the bone, but our spirits 
were cheered by the excellent progress. 


“Wild was at our helm and Sir Ernest stood up in the stern 
keeping a watchful eye on the two boats following in our wake 
and occasionally shouting words of direction. As night drew on 
we ranged up alongside a floe that promised shelter and made 
fast. he cook was put ashore just long enough to prepare 
‘hoosh.’ We had had enough of the floes and preferred to 
remain in the boats until daylight. In the dark we were com- 
pelled to cast off, as streams of ice threatened to hole the boats. 
It was a stern night—snow and sleet fell; killer whales skir- 
mished round and we were in constant apprehension ‘lest they 
might rise to ‘blow’ beneath the boats or capsize them with their 
massive dorsal fins. We had seen the killers charge and upset 
heavy masses of ice on which luckless seals basked and we had 
little doubt that these voracious monsters would appreciate a 
variation in their diet, if a boat overturned. 

“Dawn rose on a pitiful scene. Haggard, drawn faces, with 
beards encrusted with ice, peered out from garments shrouded 
with snow. The boats were drifting idly on a stagnant mushy 
sea. Before getting under way we set about looking for a piece 
of ice large enough on which to land the cook to prepare break- 


OT ae ME ets : 


ICE CRYSTALS ON A NEWLY FROZEN LEAD 


Sometimes the surface of a newly frozen lead looks like nothing so much as a field of white carnations. 
While many of the strange ice formations, were distinctly a find for Mr. Hurley as official photographer, 
the several icebergs that had become stranded in the pack near the Endurance 
These gigantic masses, drawn along by deep sea currents, forged invincibly ahead and, on one occasion, but 
for the intervention of a blizzard which drove the bergs back, the doom of the ship would have been sealed. 


fast. Such a piece was difficult to find without running into the 
body of the pack and it was amusing to note the keen interest 
that was displayed in finding a friendly ice island. At last we 
drew up alongside one. Cook—excellent fellow—though stiff 
with cold soon had a hot ‘hoosh’ ready, and we were heartened 
for what the immediate future might bring. 


THE 


through clear water would have taken the party to its destination. 


VAST ICE FIELDS OF THE ANTARCTIC 


The Endurance was trapped in the ice-pack when the ship was within sight of land. Two hours’ steaming 
At first it was hoped that a way could be 
found over the ice, and the motor tractor was even assembled and tried out in anticipation. 
too rough, however, and hope was abandoned, for the surface was impassable for either sledge dogs or men. 
Unable to escape either by sea or by land the men drifted with the ice-pack awaiting their chance. 


“The day proved to be clear, 
and radiant with sunshine. Sails 
were set and the purl of a silver 


as we moved over the deep blue. 

“For the first time for months’ 
we admired the callous beauty of 
the ice-pack, eroded by the waves 
into countless fanciful forms. 
Penguins rode on crystal gondo- 
las and countless seals basked on 


gently in the swell. 
margin of the pack rolled the 
seas, deep furrowed and white 
crested, 
“Since embarking on April 9th, 
thick weather had obscured all 


an opportunity of determining our 
position by sun observations. 


west, but as we knew little about; 
the set of the currents, our pre- | 
cise location was a matter of con- 

jecture, 
it must be highly favorable as far 
as Elephant Island was concerned, 
With keen speculation we awaited 
noon, when Captain Worsley 
would check up our ‘dead-reckon- 
ing’ by a ‘sun shot.’ 
approached we watched Worsley 


were a constant menace. 


put his arm around the mast to 
steady himself, for the boat was 
rolling badly, and manipulate his 
sextant, 


Docker and the leader jumped into it. After the observations 


were worked out he returned aboard the James Caird and held a _ 
The outcome was that our | 
destination was changed from Elephant Island to Hope Bay— 


whispered discussion with Wild. 


roughly 80 miles to the southwest—on the Antarctic Mainland. 
Fearing the reaction it might have 
had on the party at the time, we 
were not made aware of Wors- | 
ley’s - calculations, though Sir 
Ernest informed us our progress 
was not as favorable as our op- 
timism had anticipated. 

“In fact we were actually thirty 
miles east of the position where 
the boats had been launched three 
days previously. 
west during the day the currents 
had carried the ice-floes on which 
we had rested during the night 
swiftly to the east. Not only had 
we lost all the distance sailed but 
the drift had actually gained 
thirty miles on our efforts! This 
was heartbreaking. 

“Throughout the day we con- 
tinued until dusk made navigation 
dangerous and then set about find- 
ing a suitable floe behind which 
to shelter for the night. The ice 
was so broken and tossed by the 
surge that it was unapproachable. 
At last in the darkness we suc- 
ceeded in making the boats fast to 
a large floe, tethering one behind 
the other. The swell prevented 
the cook being put ‘ashore,’ so 
‘hoosh’ had to be prepared by the 
aid of Primus stoves. This was 
a lengthy business as the boats 
were rolling violently and sprays 
occasionally broke over them ex- 


The going was 


bow wave sang merrily in our ears” |} 


a, 


marble-white slabs which swayed | 
Beyond the> 


view of land, nor had there been | 


All (} 
the time we had been sailing /} 


We imagined, however, | 
As the time | | 
stand up in the Dudley Docker, | 


We then rowed the James Caird alongside the Dudley | 


Though sailing 


| 
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_ tinguishing the stoves. 
“Tt seemed as if evil forces were arrayed to torment us. No 
sooner was one peril overcome than another arose in its place. 
Streams of ice fragments, borne along by surface currents or 
_ driven by the winds, were attracted to the lee side of our floe 
and this became a new annoyance. For several hours we staved 
_ off the ice with boathooks and paddles and then, shortly after 
_midnight, the wind suddenly chopped round and began to drive 
the boats back broadside on to the ice spurs of the floe, There 
was no time to cast off, so reluctantly we had to cut our valuable 
mooring line and back away to save the boats from being holed. 
“So that we might not drift apart, the boats remained tethered 
_ to one another and all night long we lay hove to in the freezing 
' sea. We huddled together, clasped in each other’s arms, so that 
we might glean a little warmth from our bodies and consolation 
| from our whispered hopes. Where our bodies touched, the 
warmth thawed frozen garments and, when we moved, the icy 
wind stabbed through, Would the dawn never come—would the 
‘Sun never rise again? Night seemed an eternity. Where our 
_ wet clothes chafed, sea boils swelled up and throbbed intolerably 
in the piercing cold. It seemed that the limit of human endur- 
- ance must soon be reached. 
'_ “Dawn came at last. We were denied the cheer of a hot 
_ breakfast as everything was iced up and the sea was running 
high. But that did not matter—there were other compensations. 
No restraint was placed on the amount of cold ration we might 
_ eat, the sun was rising, and the wind had changed fair for 
Elephant Island. We had much to be thankful for. 
| “As the ice-pack had closed up to the south in the direction 
of Hope Bay, the boats were headed for Elephant Island again. 
It now lay 100 miles to the north. Sails were hoisted and with 
a strong fair breeze our three small vessels sped forward to the 
land of hope. The pack was rapidly thinning out and it appeared 
\ as if we were nearing its northernmost limit. Shortly after noon 
‘we passed through a narrow belt of ice and unexpectedly emerged 
_ into the open ocean. 

“Had we not been driven by desperation we would not have 
dared in three such puny boats the heavy seas that were run- 
ning. It was amazing that our spent and weatherbeaten bodies 
responded so heroically to the occasion and I doubt if any 
‘creature but man could have survived the excesses of exposure, 
eg hunger, and lack of rest to which we had been subjected. 
It was the will that made it possible—the will that enabled us 

| to rise above suffering and to dominate and drive our jaded 
_ bodies. 
“Anxiously we peered through the mists and snow whirls 
towards the land. As we drew closer, the watery moon broke 
| fitfully through the storm-wracked sky, and shone on nebulous 
‘contours of peaks and phantom-like glaciers. The land seemed 
| like a spectral fantasy conceived by our distressed minds. Our 
_ overwrought nerves were steadied somewhat when we heard the 
growl of surf on the reefs. It must be real! We stood off till 
| the dawn which came at last to reveal leaden clouds, great grey 
‘seas, and—the land! 
- “Land! Land! Mountains and glaciers peeping through the 
“mists—and blessed rock! We made into the lee and rowed over 
| the heaving surges that swirled at the base of mighty cliffs. Our 
| boats were dwarfed to puny specks by the magnitude of moun- 
A thousand feet above, the rising sun was tipping 


_ tain and sea. 
| gold the summits of Elephant Island. Everywhere the land 


was burdened with ice. Snow piled in masses on mountain crests, 
ice festooned the rocky terraces and filled the defiles with con- 
_vulsed glaciers. * 

| “And —the perpendicular mountain walle rose sheer, relent- 
lessly, from the sea. We had reached land but, to our dismay, 
_ to set foot upon it appeared to be impossible. 

__ “We made the lee of the land’and rowed along the coast over 
_ inky reflections of beetling black mountain walls searching anx- 
_iously for a breach or ledge that might afford refuge, but could 
find nothing that promised even a foothold. 

\ “Ahead, an avalanch had tumbled into the sea, and littered 
the water with ice-blocks. From its margin we eagerly hacked 
“fragments and hauled them aboard to quench our excruciating 
thirst. It was the land’s first blessing and seemed likely to be 
‘its last. 
“Black despair again gripped our hearts—until we reached 
Cape Valentine, the northeast extremity of the island, and ob- 
served a small channel-way running up to a possible landing 
place. It seemed our last hope. 

_ “The Wills rowed in through the surf and reported favorably. 
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It was a mere foothold, yet it offered a temporary shelter. Her 
party landed and then those of us who were able began disem- 
barking the stores and helpless men from James Caird. While 
this was in progress, our third boat hove in sight. She had been 
blown into an adjacent bay during the night, where she weathered 
the gale with great difficulty. Her party and stores were landed, 
the boats hauled up, and a camp made. We were a pitiful sight, 
the greater number terribly frostbitten and half delirious. Some 
staggered aimlessly about and flung heatelves down on the 
beach, hugging the very rocks and trickling t he pebbles through 
their hands as though they were nuggets of gold. It is hard to 
describe the joy we felt, walking on land, feeling and looking 
upon solid rocks after having lived through the terrible experi- 
ences of the past sixteen months. To feel land under our feet— 
land that would not split and disintegrate ! 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON ON BOARD THE ENDURANCE 


Every attempt was made to save the fated ship. The pressure of the ice 
was terrific, sometimes bending the entire hull some eight inches along 
its length. The ice around the ship milled with a churning motion and 
it was realized that it was only a question of time before the hull was 
crushed like the shell of an egg, Accordingly the ship was stripped of 
all tackle and stores that could be used and transported on the ice and 
in small boats, and dogs and men took up their habitation on the sur- 
face of the great ice floe 


“And then to fall asleep; to rest unperturbed; to turn over 
and hearken to the music of the surf; the swirl of the ice-blocks ; 
the’ croak of the penguins; to dream with hope of the future; 
to experience the unspeakable joy of awakening in the morning 
to find we were still on something solid, something that had not 
drifted miles in the night. It was the realization of all our hopes. 
It was Heaven. Nothing else mattered. A terrible chapter in 
our lives had ended; we scarcely cared what was to open the next. 

“In the morning we made an investigation of the refuge to 
which the Hand which had led us through peril and tempest had 
guided us. It was a wild place. Behind us rose sheer cliffs of 
rock over 1,000 feet high. At their base stretched the narrow 
strip of shingly beach on which we were camped, strewn with ice- 
blocks and swept by the stormy billows of the wild Antarctic 
Ocean. High on the cliffs was a dark line which indicated the 
encroachment of storm-flung seas and further along the beach 
lay piles of rocks that had tumbled from aloft. It was perfectly 
obvious that the place would be untenable in bad weather, and at 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 


For several years past the English 
Speaking Union has very generously ex- 
tended the courtesy of its London club 
rooms to members of the National Travel 
Club. Owing to the increase in the mem- 
bership of both this club and the Union, 
the latter has been obliged to terminate 
the arrangement. The Secretary of the 
National Travel Club takes this oppor- 
tunity to thank the English Speaking 
Union for its many courtesies to our mem- 
bers who have been privileged to visit its 
London rooms. The National Travel Club 
is glad that the growth of the English 
Speaking Union has kept pace with our 
own rapid expansion and we wish for 
them all future success. The officers of 
the Club are seeking new housing facilities 
both in London and Paris, but it may be 
another year before this can be arranged. 
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An increasingly large number of mem- 
bers traveling both at home and abroad 
are taking advantage of the special con- 
cessions granted by the official hotels of 
the Club which are to be found in most 
of the important tourist centers. If you 
have forgotten about this feature of the 
Club’s sérvice or if you have mislaid your 
booklet of official hotels write to the office 
of the Club Secretary for a duplicate. 

Please note also that the follow- 
ing hotel is to be added to the official 


list: Hotel Beau-River: Monte Carlo, 
France. 
The following hotel has withdrawn 


from our arrangement and is no longer 
an official hotel of the Club. Please cross 
it from your list. Hotel Excelsior: 
Naples, Italy. 


ITALIAN HOTEL. -ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS “LESS THAN BIRIS 
CENTS Ag DAWN 


Two large hotels are under construction 
at Milan with hundreds of rooms at ex- 
ceedingly low rates. One of these hotels, 
which is being erected in a central posi- 
tion, under the auspices of the “Italian 
Touring Club” and which will be called 
the “Touring Hotel” will be opened in 
June, 1926. It will have 230 rooms with 
300 beds, with bathrooms, telephones, etc. 
A large restaurant will be attached. The 
price is not to exceed: lires 18-20 per 
day per person, or less than one dol- 
lar. The other hotel is being built by pri- 
vate enterprise. It will be called the Lor- 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facili- 
ties; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of owr waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
ihe world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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eto Hotel. There will be six floors, with 
seven hundred and fifty beds. 
room, here too, will have a telephone and 
a shower bath. On the ground floor there 
will be a post office, a bank, complete 
establishment for hydrotherapeutic treat- 
ment, and even a hall for moving picture 
performances. The price is not to exceed 
ten lire a day per person, less than fifty 
cents. 


AMERICANS ENTERTAINED FREE 
IN SWEDEN 


A party of five American tourists who 
have spent the last three weeks touring 
Sweden arrived in Stockholm recently 
and told of a modern well-equipped hotel 
where they had ‘stayed for three days, 
that presented no bill at the end of their 
visit. The proprietor is reported to have 
said to them: “We are so glad to have 
Americans among our. guests that it 
pleases us to please them to the extent 
of making no charge.’ The visitors left 
a large tip for the employes and are won- 
dering why Europe is so often spoken of 
as a place where Americans are over- 
charged. 


, 


GERMAN RAILWAYS FREE  IN- 
TERPRETERS 


Uniformed interpreters for the con- 
venience of American and other tourists, 
is the latest innovation supplied by the 
three principal German railroad terminals 
in Berlin by the Mittel-Europaisches 
Reisebureau, usually known as the MER. 
They are on hand at the arrival and de- 
parture of all trains and their services are 
given without charge to the traveling pub- 
lic. 


ROME EXCAVATIONS INTEREST 
VISITORS 


Excavations which are being carried on 
outside the city have captured the interest 
of Holy Year visitors in Rome and every 
day tourists in large numbers go out to 
Caere, where wonderful finds are being 
made in the tombs of the ancient necrop- 
olis of Agylla. 

Resting in the same position they were 
buried twenty-six centuries ago, the tombs 
are being opened for the first time. The 
necropolis in the ancient days of Etruria 
was a three-mile long and mile wide bury- 
ing ground of a rich Etruscan city. 

State funds being insufficient to pay for 
the excavations, private subscriptions were 
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taken up and the work of excavating 

started a short time ago under the direc- 

tion of Professor Mengarelli. Large and | 
imposing tombs have already been found,’ 
but when the excavators reach the rich! 
zone, they expect to discover wonderfully 

decorated tombs which will probably con- | 
tain gold and silver ornaments. 


HOLLAND TO GET A NEW PROV- 
INCE 


Holland is in need of more land for 
her population, which increases at a rate 
of one hundred thousand a year. Today 
she counts about five hundred and eighty- 
five inhabitants per square mile. If no 
outlet be found for the country’s surplus 
population and in the supposition that — 
Holland’s annual increase retains the 
same proportions towards the total num- 
ber of inhabitants, our grandchildren will 
see fifty million people trying to make a 
living from an area one-twelfth the size 
of the State of Montana. 
quisition is out of the question, except in 
so far as more land might be reclaimed 
from the sea. Within the last two hun-' 
dred years Holland has seen her area ex- 


tended by reclamation from eight thousand _ 


to twelve thousand square miles, or over 
30 per cent. 


There is now the project of draining — 


the Zuider Zee, a large inland sea with an~ 


area of nine hundred thousand acres. Not 


all of this it is intended to reclaim, but about 
five hundred thousand acres of very fertile 
land is suitable for reclamation, thus add- 
ing another province to the eleven now 
constituting the Netherlands, and _ will 
prove an interesting tourist land to thou- 
sands all over the world, who will enjoy 
the fascination of hikes, cycling tours and— 
motor rides on the bottom of the sea. 


The damming of the Zuider Zee, quite 
apart from its drainage, will in itself be 
a great advantage to the surrounding 
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provinces, as they will suffer less from ~ 


salt water, whilst the repeated floods, 
which cause such enormous damage, will 
be a thing of the past. For that reason 
the Government does not propose to bur- 
den the price of the reclaimed land with 
the costs of building the dams, but will 
include these in the Budget. The value 


of the land when reclaimed is estimated 


at two hundred and four million dollars. — 
The cost of drainage and other works in — 


connection therewith, plus the 
on capital invested, have been estimated 


at about the same figure. ; 


interest ; 
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t Be Luxe 
WINTER @RUISES 


Around . 
theWorld 


The RESOLUTE, \ 
designed especially 
for warm climates, with 
yacht - like appointments 
and special ventilation, is 
ideally adapted for a world 
cruise. This cruise, lasting 
four months, sails westward 
from New York through the 
Panama Canal. Skilled cruise 
staff and carefully arranged pro- 
gram of shore excursions. The freedom 
_of foreign registry. 


S.S. RESOLUTE 


Departure dates x 


1926 


From New York Jan 21,1926 
From Los Angeles Feb. 6, 1926 
From San Francisco Feb. 9, 1926 


Rates $1500 and up including 
shore excursions. 


% 
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To the West Indies 


Theluxurious RELIANCE is recog- 
nized as the most suitable cruise ship 
going to the West Indies this winter. 
Her attractive accommodations and 
cheerful atmosphere have won the 
praise of the thousands of persons 
who have made cruises on her. 


S. S. RELIANCE 


Sailings from New York 


Dec.21—14days Jan. 27—27days 
(S.S.RESOLUTE) Feb. 27—27days 
Jan. 9—15days April 1—14days 


Rates $150 and $250 and up 


“ “ 


< “ 
For full 

information 
send to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(Harriman Line) 


'9 Broadway, New York 177 North Michigan Ave., Chicago _131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship aad tourist agents 
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Illustration shows this first prize recipe in 
the center of a vegetable platter—an ideal 
year ’round entree. 


Celery and Tomato Pecan Entree 
First prize winner in our Pecan Recipe Con- 
from among over 
recipes sub- 
mitted. 


Make this New Year’s Resolve: 
‘‘T will build Health and Wealth’”’ 


Health and Wealth are vot accidents. 
You must build them. Proper diet is one 
of the biggest factors in building Good 
Health. And the Good Health and Vigor 
that come from proper diet go far in build- 
ing SUCCESS and WEALTH. 


The value of pecan nuts as a pure, con- 
centrated source of the fat, protein, min- 
eral salts and vitamins needed by the 
human system is a fact proved by, ex- 
perience and emphasized by eminent 
food authorities. 


It was that fact, coupled with the deli- 
ciousness of pecans which created an in- 
sistent demand for ‘‘more ways of using 
this healthful food for every meal in 
every season.” 


The 460-page recipe book shown here is 
the answer to that demand! Distinctively 
different from the average vecipe book, the 
first comprehensive recipe book known de- 
voted entirely to nuts as foods—you will 
marvel at its 800 proved recipes for pecan 
foods, their unusual character and broad 
range of usefulness, promoting the health 
of your family and captivating them with 
their deliciousness. 


Even more remarkable 
over 21,000 pecan recipes were checked 
and tested in order to select the 800 
found in this book—surpassing flavor and 
food value, economy and ease of making 
distinguish these final selections. 


Wherever the book has been used it has 
resulted in an increased use of pecans, 
which multiplies as the users ee alive by 
experience the health and vigor which 
pecans bring. 


While you are building health remember 
that this increased use of pecans is build- 
ing wealth for the producers. Determine 
to build wealth also by producing the 
pecans you need for your own use and 
an increasing balance year after year 
to sell at a profit. 


The Keystone Pecan Company plan of 
planting your pecan orchard and caring 
for it not only assures you the co-opera- 
tion of experts in developing your pecan 
orchards, but also provides for the con- 
tinued care of these orchards, even to the 
marketing of the crop, if you desire, on a 


is the fact that 


Get This Book: 
“800 Proved 
Pecan Recipes” 


Send me $2.50 today and I will send you 
postpaid this 460-page recipe book, with 85 
illustrations including color plates, in hand- 
some, durable, washable binding. If unsat- 
isfactory in any way return within 5 days In 
good condition and I will refund your money. 


Send Me $1.50 
today and I will 
send you postpaid 
a beautiful 12-oz. 
Gift Box of Pa- 


trician Pecans, 
fresh from the or- 
chard. 


EUs co-operative profit-sharing plan, which has 
Eat Six at met with the approval of keen, far- 
My Risk. sighted business and professional men and 

women. 
If dissatisfied re- 
turn the balance Our Free Book: 
within ten days Ae, > 
and get your $1.50 PAPER SHELL PECANS 
pa Peo explains the whole matter. Shows how 


you can share in this big opportunity by 
a deferred payment of only 33c a day 
per acre orchard. hows how yields in- 
crease and values enhance for generations 
to come. Tells how, the plan protects 
your estate in case of your death before 
payments are completed. 


these were not the 
biggest of the very 
finest pecans, sure 
to please you in 
every way. 
Family Package, 
10 lbs., delivered, 
$15. 


ORTANT: of the limited number of our Certified Established Pecan Orchards, 
IMP 3 years old a large percentage have already been contracted for at a 
big price saving. Immediate action will Peo ou jn this same opportunity. Send the coupon 


for the free book, ‘‘Paper Shell Pecans,’ TOD. 

wa 2-2 ------ = SEND THIS COUPON -------------7— 

ELAM G. HESS, President, Keystone Pecan Co, 

Box 408, Manheim, Penna. 

( Please send me without obligation your illustrated book, “PAPER SHELL 
PECANS.” ; 

[ I accept your trial offer on Patrician Pecans and enclose check herewith 
POT ie Heer eisai ale aux uals niet pense 3a 6 

[1 I enclose $2.50, for which please send me your book entitled, “800 proved 


Pecan Recipes.” 
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Miami Beach 


Overlooking the new 
Polo Field and 18- 
hole Golf course. 


A Carl Fisher Hotel 
William M. Gale, Mgr: 


Tatouhe Infemovgh Kites 


(Continued from page 14) 


thin crust of lava. This crust 
was continually cracking into 
wonderful golden seams through 
which a quantity of the fiery 
contents of the molten lake 
would surge, and overwhelming 
everything, flow, a bright red, 
agitated mass, towards some 
lower elevation. 

Thus, Halemaumau, the fire- 
pit of Kilauea crater, the second 
greatest active crater in the 
world, works tirelessly, wonder- 
fully, day and night, filling up 
slowly until, overflowing its 
brim, it spills its surplus con- 
tents over the crater floor. Then 
something happens in one of the 


all over again. 

The crowning, most thrilling 
spectacle of all is viewing Hale- 
maumau by night. Everything 


is illumined a fiery red—the sky, 
the smoke and steam rising from _ 


the pit, the walls surrounding it 
and the faces of the watchers. 
At the bottom the constant play- 
ing, cracking, surging lava daz- 


zles in its brilliancy. The weird ~ 


noises, peculiar to a volcano, 
seem louder and still more awe- 
some in the hush of night. 


The Glacier Land of the Blackfeet 
(Continued from page 12) 


sible to believe you are only fif- 
teen miles away from a railroad 
that goes to the great cities. 
Where forests are deep, and the 
compass of the sun is shut out, 
the warning is unnecessary that 
you should keep on the plain, 
well-cut posted trail. Bears and 
wolves are numerous here, so 
numerous that, if you go scout- 
ing in the underbrush and 
neither osprey hawk nor squirrel 
gives you warning, you may hear 
the snorting grunt of a Bruin 
not ten feet away; but wild ani- 
mals do not frequent man-smell- 
ing trails, and won’t molest you 
unless you molest them. All the 
same, paste these two warnings 
in your hat—(1) Keep on the 
trail, for the park does not allow 
you to carry firearms. (2) If 
you hear an osprey hawk, or a 
squirrel scolding furiously—hop 
for the trail; for these two sen- 
tries of the wilds are the best 
danger signals in the world; and 
their eyesight is sharper than 
yours. The next day I met a 
young hiker, who had ignored 
the first warning. She heard a 
“woof” and didn’t stay. It was 
a brown bear. Once, in Jasper, 
I ignored the second warning 
because 1 was limbering up axle 
joints after a nine-mile walk all 
down a very steep grade. I 
didn’t hear the “woof,” but I 
later met the gentleman. He 
was dressed in black fur and 
was asking for the bacon in our 
camp. 

Just pause here to consider 
the age in which we live. 

When Alexander Ross, the fur 
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trader, came into these moun- — 


tains and this very region, by 


_way of the West, working east 


to the plains, just a hundred 
years ago, it sometimes took him 
a week to make twelve miles; if 
there was snow to be shoveled 


—a story I'll tell presently—/ | 


perhaps a month. By horseback 
or shank’s mare, you can come 
out in a half day. 
covered these twelve to fifteen 


miles by motor in less than two _ 
Within a short time, | 


hours. 
when landing stations are charted 


amid the hundreds of lakes, it , 


will be possible to cross the eén- 
tire Divide by seaplane with all 
the safety of a rocking-chair in 
half an hour. I may say this is 
not a vague prediction. It has 


been, and is being done, and one 


of the most exhilarating “climbs” 
I ever made was by aeroplane; 
but for safety’s sake, use a 
water-plane. These spiked peaks 
may be good landing-places for 
eagles, They are not for aero- 
planes, which have to taxi to a 
stop; but the seaplane could 
choose a landing place in two 
hundred and fifty lakes, 

At the lake there is a rush of 
sightseers to ensconce themselves 


in the little launch that will carry — 


them two or three miles to the 
head of the lake, where another 
short walk will reveal more 
waterfalls; and all the time you 
are advancing up the sapphire 
lake, the mountain walls seem to 


be folding, folding round you— 


barring out the cares of the 
world, accepting you as a wor- 
shiper in the sacred initiation of 
their celestial temples. 


TRAVELS 
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‘ 


subterranean passageways and 
the molten lake drops, in twenty- _ 
four hours, to the very bottom: 
of the pit, and the process begins © 


We have | 


OUTH 
AMERICA 


by the 


Famous 


=-FLEET 


South America of today has caught up with 
the world at its best. Its hospitable, friendly 
people are justly proud of their magnificent 
cities and natural scenic splendour. 


The splendid vessels of the “V-Fleet” pro- 
vide every comfort and luxury known to 
ocean travel. Meals and steward service 
are of an unsurpassed standard of excel- 
lence. All outside staterooms. 


BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


Calling northbound at 
SANTOS AND TRINIDAD 


45 days Ghaing “Rio for tne 58 days 


Mardi Gras, all ex- 
$675 penses included, _ S.S. $850 


Voltaire, January 23. 


Regular Sailings by the 
S.S. VOLTAIRE S.S. VAUBAN 
S.S. VANDYCK S.S. VESTRIS 


For Illustrated Literature, etc., 


Apply Sanderson & Son,.Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., 
or your local S.S.-or tourist agency. 


LAMPORT 
é- HOLT 
“The Better Way” LIN E 


The Luxury Cruise to the 


--PALESTINE—EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 

Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable en- 
tertainment, on board the © Rotterdam.” 

Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in 
interesting Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 5th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 


Under the Hortanp-America Line’s own management 


The ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
* 24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Hasaworld-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the 


surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 


Sixty*Seven Days of Delightful Diversion 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 

Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the 

Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
Number of guests limited. Cost of cruise $900 up. 


American Express Co. Agents im Charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “‘T’? on request 


| HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
'- 21-24 State Street, New York 


RE Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Rinneansls, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


Or any authorized 
Steamship Agent 


$2 


Mardi Gas 


at New Orleans 


On Your Way to : \ 
alifornia 


LL the gorgeous revelry 
of France and old 
Madrid, joyous, carefree 
and colorful—a tale from the 
Arabian Nights which comes 
to life each year in America’s 
most fascinating city. 


See it without fail this year from 
February 11th to 16th, on your 
way to California via the 


SUNSET LIMITED : 


A splendid, de luxe daily train New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco. Stopovers at New Orleans allowed on all 
tickets via Sunset Route. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type Dining and Sleeping Cars. 
Convenient service for the 120-mile motor side trip over the famous 
Apache Trail and for the marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


' For information and literature address 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Houston 
Southern Pacific Bldg- 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 
35 W. Jackson Blvd 


, Pacific Electric Bldg. 


New Orleans 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Southern Pacific Bldg. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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Ist zt worth ite 


IN THH PAST twenty years, Fatima has been 
more /widely imitated probably, than any 
igarette—yet today it is as distinctive 
, in richness of taste, in mildness, in 


but yr get the real thing. That's the difference 


/ 


WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 


Lrccarr & Mvers Tosacco Co, 


Bartlett Select Foreign Tours 


Small parties, superior membership, attractive itin- 
eraries, reasonable prices. Send for illustrated 
booklets. 


‘‘Travel Free From Care 


Steamship accommodations by any line, information 
about routes, hotels, etc., for those preferring to 


travel independently. 
Bartlett Tours Co. F*ts?iist¢ 1415 Locust St. Philadelphia 


1880 


93 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


DP FEW A: 


| SWEDEN & DENMAR 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR... RAVEN, DIRECTOR. 


LE TOUQUET (France) 


HOTEL REGINA 


BERMUDA’S favorite family hotel. [= 
efined, comfortable, well-equipt. | 
Convenient to all points, Moderate 
rates. Rooklet. R. Buckler, Mgr. 
HA nous BERMUDA 


nm Sw 
The Colunbis Bethichem, N. H. 


Near Casino, Tennis and Golf 


All Rooms with Bath or Running 
Water 


Blazing the Trail of Empire in the East 
(Continued from page 20) 


weak, in view of its importance, 
for, in reality, the great work 
at Ormuz mainly depended on it. 
Against this view must be set 
the fact that the Portuguese re- 
lied on their sea-power for its 
defense and, once that failed 
them, their doom was sealed. 

Elated by this success, the 
English towed the Persian 
troops, who were embarked in 
native boats, to Ormuz. This 
operation gave the Portuguese a 
chance that any fighting Admiral 
would have welcomed. But no, 
they remained at anchor and, 
one by one, were set on fire, be- 
ginning with the San Pedro, the 
largest galleon. Thus, ignobly, 
a superior Portuguese force 
tamely allowed itself to be de- 
stroyed, without making any at- 
tempt to fight, presumably be- 
cause the action off Jask had 
proved the superiority of the 
English 

The Persian force took pos- 
session of the town of Ormuz 
without opposition, but suffered 
heavy loss when it attempted to 


_the trade between India and Eu- } 


blowing up part of the wall and} 


Ind” had become fabulous. 


. at 
assault the fort. As at Kishm,} 
an English battery was mounted} 
on shore, while the Persians dug | 


mines and finally succeeded in} 


: 
I 


in conjunction with their ane | 


with gallantry and finally arom 
off their assailants, who also { 
displayed much courage. But,, 
as the weeks passed, the supply} 
of water, food and munitions} 
diminished to such an extent} 
that the garrison was obliged to | 
surrender to the English. | 

Thus fell Ormuz, by means of } 
which the Portuguese, for more} 
than a century, had dominated} 


rope by the Persian Gulf, unt 
“the wealth of Ormuz and of | 
Its. 
fall resounded in the East as a} 
thunderclap, heralding the ad-| 
vent of a new power. For the| 
English, it was the most impor- | 
tant event since their arrival in| 
the Indian Ocean, and it led to} 
the foundation of our Indian} 
Empire. | 


In the Wake of the Buccaneers | 
(Continued from page 28) i 


x 

Captain and 
two shares of a prize. Master, 
boatswains and gunner, one and 
a half shares. Other officers one 
and a quarter shares. 

Two female pirates are men- 
tioned by the historian, Ann 
Bonny and Mary Read. Mary 
Read was captured in a gang of 
pirates and condemned to death, 


quartermaster 


but “being found quick with 
child, her execution was re- 
spited.” 

The last notorious scoundrel 


mentioned by Johnson is Avery. 
This man was for a time a pop- 
ular hero. It was said that he 
took immense riches and mar- 
ried the Great Mogul’s daugh- 
ter; that he built forts and was 
commander of ‘‘a great squadron 
of ships.” A play was founded 
upon his doings, The Successful 
Pirate, and government became 


scared of him. This was all 
legend and falsehood. He was 
mate of a smuggler and per- 


suaded the crew to seize the ves- 
sel and turn pirate. He sailed 
for Madagascar and, after se- 
curing a good deal of plunder, 
proceeded to North America. 
From here, Avery and some of 
his men, carrying a quantity of 
diamonds, came across the At- 
lantic and landed in Ireland. 
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There some of his crew gave: 
themselves up and received the 
general pardon already men- 
tioned, from which, it will be re-) 
membered, Avery himself had 
been excepted, Avery himself 
settled in Bideford under an 
other name, and tried to realize | 
his diamonds in Bristol. But 
the receivers were too smart for 
him, and he failed to dispose of 
all his plunder. He appears 
eventually to have died at Bide 
ford in a state of penury. 

One of the last attempts at. 
piracy by white men took ae 
in 1851. Some Chilean convict: 
broke loose at Punta Arena 
in the Straits of Magellan and 
seized two vessels, the Americat q 
ship Florida and the Britisl 
schooner Eliza Cornish, Thi 
latter was freighted with silv 
ore and ninety-five thousant 
dollars in coin, so was a yal 
able prize. Under a man nam 
Cambriaso the escaped convi 
started on a_piratical cruise um 


der the traditional colors 0 
“Death’s head and cross bones, 
with a code of regulations” 


drawn up in proper pirate fa 

ion, But they were captured b 
H.M.S. Virago and towed 
Valparaiso, where the crew 
were tried and punished, th 
ring leaders being hanged. 
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Pos 
‘Americas 


The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offering 
two days at Panama Canal and visits at Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


pete RATING winter cruises to the Spanish Main, 
two interesting days at Panama Canal, delightful visits 
at alluring Central American and Mexican ports. Oil-burning 
steamers built especially for tropical service, highest stand- 
ards of efficiency, all outside rooms, beds not berths, cabins 
de luxe, lounges, broad decks, music, excellent cuisine. Cruise 
Fares $275.00 and up. 


Frequent Sailings from New York 


_ Sena tigh Summer, Mystery and Morocco 


4 : S.S. Venezuela, February 18 S.S. Ecuador, March 11 


Monthly cruises also from San. Francisco and Los Angeles O [ 2 D 4 k 
east bound, calling at Mexico, Central America, Panama 

5 and Havana to New York nN Be ine ays rom ew OY. 
Tickets and information from any agent or write for Booklet S 


ONG centuries past, swarthy tribes wandered through the 


\ trackless desert down to today. And, under the star dusted 


PANAMA 


>, MAIL Ss. S. CO. canopy of the Sahara, they still pitch their striped tents. 
Priasicr Suc: New York 4 Pardee nice si And once upon a time there lived in the mystery of Morocco a 
2 Pine St., San Francisco : Los Angeles Sultan who loved beauty. His slaves built him a palace like that 


of Versailles ...a beauty that still lives! 


Too, there was a great teacher who told of Allah. Now, many 
mosques, exquisitely decorated, point their slender minarets up- 
ward into the Mussulmans’ heaven. 


It’s North Africa of a thousand years ago... and today! It is 
perpetual summertime .. . an exotic story in vivid colors... 
and the most delightful way to escape winter. 


France has woven a network of macadam highways through- 
out these pages of The Thousand and One Nights. The French 
Line has dotted them with 31 famous Transatlantique Hotels 
and the luxurious cars of the North African Motor Tours. 


Season from October until May 


Six days from America to Europe on a French Liner. No trans- 

° ferring to tenders at Havre. Three hours ona special boat train 
W here Winter to Paris. Overnight, the fashionable Riviera. And but little 
more than a day distant... at the far end of ‘the longest gang- 


Is Softened plank in the world” . . . the past lives again. 
into a } | 


Northern Spring 


PEND»your winter in this delightful play- 

ground on Florida’s famous East Coast. 
The world’s finest beach—23 miles long, 500 
feet wide—awaits you. Magnificent auto 
drives. Boating on the famous Halifax and 
Tomoka Rivers. Widely varied fishing. Golf, 
tennis, roque, lawn bowling. Daily concerts. 
Cultural amusements. Excellent accommoda- 
tions. For booklet address Daytona Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, 209 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Daytona, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH 
; Florida 
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Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street ~+ + 4 New York City 


Offices and agencies in principal cities 
of United States, Europe and Canada 
or ask any travel or tourist agency 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia 59 Wall St., 


NEW YORK 


60 State St. 
Boston 


For Winter Travel 


OR the cruise to the Mediterranean or to the 


West Indies, 


for the more ambitious journey 


around the world, or for the winter visit to Cali- 
fornia or Florida, our Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


provide the ideal means of carrying funds, 


In use 


for more than 75 years, these Letters are everywhere 
readily convertible into cash and serve as introduc- 


tions to bankers of highest standing. 
dependable and convenient. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


sterling. 


They are safe, 
Issued in dollars and 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 


Commercial Credits 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
Established 1810 


Head Office 
Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


BRING IT 


CLOSER 


With These Champiere 


AVIATORS 
LENS __ part $ 95 
GET YOURS Now THEM His 


Lovers of sport, travel, na- 
ture and scenery should not 


let this opportunity go by. 10 Days 
These famous French Binoc- No 

wars, imported at a price Risk 
greatly to your advantage, Trial 

are the greatest bargain 

America’s Leading Binocu- 

lar House offers. Optical and mechanical per- 


fection guaranteed. Chosen by aviators every- 

where. Why travel and miss distant wonders? 
See Everything There Is to See. 

Very Powerful—Champiere Quality. 


ACT NOW! Selling at extra special price. 
Has 8 lenses of fine optical glass, over 15 in 
diameter. Brand _ new. Wide range. Quick 
tocusing—scale graduating from 1 to 12. Wonder- 
ful light gathering power and distinct definition. 


Only Galelean Glass With 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
Only 43g inches high closed; 6% inches ex- 
tended. Easy to focus; quick to adjust to eye. 
Good compass attached to top bars. 
with neck strap ee handsome case and straps 


complete. Only $7.95. A bargain from America’s 
most complete ee Send your check for $7.95 
as deposit guarantee of your good faith. Tf 


glasses fail to please in 10 days return them 
and we'll promptly refund money. Shipped pre- 
paid. No obligation or risk. Order now. 

FREE CATALOGUE of over 200 glasses. 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular 
House First. 


DU MAURIER CO. 
Dept. 151 Elmira, N. Y. 


Equipped } 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, S. W. 


Monceau 
Hotel 


35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche 


Paris 


Champs-Elysées  — 
250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 


Etoile 


All suites face the 
spacious Avenue or the 
extensive Hotel grounds 


First Class Restaurant and. 
Cellar. — American Bar 
Tea and Dinner Concerts 
by Instrumental Orchestra 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Hairdressing Salons 


Tiekets for all Theaters 


Telegraphic address ? 


Royamonco = Paris 


Rediscovering a Nation That Once Was Great | 
(Continued from page 24) } 


prehistoric times. Therefore, if 
the great sister Spain was to be 
stamped out, she must be 
stamped out culturally: for in 
their culture, spoke the oneness 
of their souls. But if this cul- 
ture was one, it might be said 
that the culture of Spain lived in 
the culture of Portugal. Spain 
must be denied: even if this 
meant that Portugal must deny 
her cultural self. 

Portugal knew the name of 
this glow in her own cheeks, of 
this blood of her songs and 
dance, of this flesh of her speech, 
of this body of her towns. An 
element not Europe and not 
Africa . . . but Spain! It ruled 
in Portugal more deeply than an 
alliance of kings.- It must be de- 
nied—though it lived i in her own 
heart. 

North and west of Portugal 
lay another land, virulent and 
aggressive and in its soul the 
antithesis of that strange spirit, 
Spain. 
Turning away from Spain, Por- 
tugal turned toward England. 
She could not stand alone. To 
stand alone had meant to stand 
by Spain: 
not do. Against her blood and 
her body and her spirit, she gave 
herself into the arms of England. 

Already in the dawn of her 
national life, centuries before 
the Spanish kingdoms became 
one under the scepters of Ara- 
gon and Castile, Portugal was 
partnering with England: and 
partnering with England against 
her eastern sister. And what 


and this she would ~ 


The land is England. © 


Moan at the aa that edna 


fados. 
these crowds, at the lie that has} 


killed ee | In denying her| 
fled it, so "that it festers thealll 
But in courting the world of} 
England, she courted the inva-} 


strange, though it has filled her} 
life. i 
In the great hotels of Lisbon} 
and Oporto you see the rulers of 
~ Portugal and her empire. Hard, | 
bullish men, drinking their whis- 
key and soda, confer through the! 
sleepy afternoons upon the fat, 
and the fate of Portugal. They | 
are the sons of a race who have} 
followed loyally the dictate of 
their genius, from Hudson Bay 
to Australia. They run the treas- 
ury of Portugal, they own the: 
railways and trams of Portugal. 
They own the oil of her col-: 
onies. And when they go to the’ 
theater in Lisbon, they watch the 
Portuguese—singers and fados— 
sing for them badly the boule- | 
vard songs of Paris. And they 
think poorly of the Lisbon the 
aters. 
Outside pullulate the miserable 
crowds: harried. by an ironic 
fate, this little people who would - 
not be little, who craved to be 
great, who were not great enouety 
to be themselves. 


Racing With Death in the Antarctic i 


(Continued from page 35) 


any moment we might be buried 
by rock avalanche. Sir Ernest 
dispatched Wild and _ several 
sailors in the Dudley Docker in 
quest of a new home. Early in 
the afternoon they returned, hav- 
ing located a promising site nine 
miles to the west of the north 
coast. The tides and weather 
being in our favor, the party em- 
barked, after having first light- 
ened our cargo by making a de- 
pot of a quantity of stores in a 
cave above the sea’s reach. 
“Treacherous is the weather 
in these latitudes. On this little 
trip we ran into a gale when 
rounding Cape Valentine. The 
southwest wind shrieked down 
from the mountains, smiting the 
sea white. Hour after hour we 
oiled at the oars. Sometimes the 
tempest drove us back; then, 
while it seemed to pant for 


(Continued on page 44) 
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breath, we cained. We all knew 
only too well our fate should we 
be driven out into the wild west 
sea. Emaciated and worn as we 
were, the paralyzing thought that 
icy death was still stalking us 
took possession of our minds. 
But the example of our leader 


sand Wild made men of us again,” 


and we shook off our dread an 

fought our way through the 
storm inch by inch to the lee of 
the land. Painfully we rowed 
along, while the hurricane bie 
on the pinnacles a thousand feet 
up. The scurrying rivulets of 
snow that rushed down the sheer 
faces of the cliffs were caught 
up in eddies and whirled ou 

over the sea; there the tempes 

smote, and the tortured waters 
leapt to meet them. But wi 

the evening came an abatement 
and we reached our new haven. 
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18 to 81 Days—$250 and up 
IVE amid the actual scenes of colorful South 
® 


America—see a country that has become as popular 


SalEN 


and intriguing as the famous resorts of Europe. Enjoy 
the fascinating Latin amusements in an alluring tropical 
setting. & 
The Line With a Complete Tour Service 
The Grace Line maintains rienced American agents to ho “Win er 
offices and banks throughout assist you in every way. Same 


South America with expe- travel convenience as in U.S. 


: The Luxury of a Private Yacht 
' The famous “Santa” steamers side rooms. Swimming pools. & & 
are especially built for serv- Laundries. Excellent cuisine 
ice in the tropics. All out- and service. 
Sailings fortnightly throughout the year. 
Tickets and information from your 
- local agent or write for Booklet A. 
GRACE LINE we vorcis 
New York City 
P| 


-ample hotel accommodations 
| Join Summertime at reasonable rates, 


In Her Winter Haunts 


The California Limited—always 
exclusively first-class—has set 
the standard for 31 years. 


The equipment of this peerless 
train was designed and built 
and is operated by the masters 
of transportation service — the 
Santa Fe, Fred Harvey and the 
Pullman Company. 


|) aaa wealth of winter 
gaiety, its days of gala sport 
and nights of brilliant social ac- 
tivities, are the better for a place 
of real homey comfort after the 
day’s busy round of events. And 
here.is the true hotel home—de- 
lightful and desirable. 


Those who know 
come and go Santa Fe 
‘Call the way”’ 


The shortest route between 
Chicago and California 


THE DOLPHIN 
Miami, Florida 


“4 FEW MINUTES FROM EVERYTHING” 1257 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to California. 
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Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Yrs. 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
. Included. Reasonable Rates 


Around the World 


128 Days, $1250 to $3000. 6th Cruise, 
Jan. 20 from New York, Feb. 5 from 


Lon Angeles, ss “Laconia,” 20,000 
tons. Hilo, 26 days Japan and China; 
optional 18 days India, Palestine; 


Greece, Europe, etc. 
The Mediterranean 

62 Days, $600 to $1700. 22nd Cruise, 
Jan. 30, ss “Transylvania,” 17,000 tons. 
Spain, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople; 
15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, etc. 

Norway — Mediterranean 
53 Days, $550 to $1250. 2nd Cruise, 
June 30, ss “Lancastria,’ 17,000 tons. 


Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Italy, Europe, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, 


Berlin, etc. 
Sumptuously appointed new oil-burni 


ng Cunarders, specially chartered, run like 


private yachts, with limited membership. Stop-overs in Europe. Send for program. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building New York 


HOTEL 


INVERURIE 


PAGET 


IRECTLY on Hamilton Harbor. 


rooms and cuisine. 
full hotel service and m 
bathing, boating, fishing, 
all year. 


ST 


»RERMUDA 


Excellent service, 
Cottage accommodation with 
eals if desired. Tennis, golf, 
cycling, riding, driving. Open 


ANLEY S. HOWE, Manager 


NORWAY a BENNE 


> 


For seventy-five years we have specialized in 


Scandinavian tours and cruises. 


Full details ‘ 


in booklet “Norway and Sweden.” 


ECOROPK BENNIE 


Write for 


“European Individual Travel” 


“European Escorted Tours” 


Free Booklets 


“European Travel Hints” 
“Trans-Atlantic Sailings” 


BENNETTS TRAVEL BURCAU 


Founded 1850 INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
= _—= 
Educational || [TRAVEL COMFORT 
Tours For Men and Seen tek eee Sicknase, "Won 
Women can travel pee iulciatk far te con- 
veyance in comfort through its use. 
EUROPE 1926 7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
3 or direct on receipt of Price 
66 pays The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 


$395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION & - 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


SEASICK 


emMeED 
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“Camps were pitched, a hot 
meal made, and the low-burning 
flame of life was fanned again. 
Once more, with gratitude for 
the stability of the good old 
earth, we lay down and stretched 
ourselves in the dreamless slum- 
ber of the utterly fatigued. But 
alas! we were not to rest for 
long. The wind fiends of the 
place attacked again with diabol- 
ical malice. The blizzard fury 
hurled gravel and ice splinters 
at us and ripped the tents to 
shreds. Only the tent occupied 
by Sir Ernest, James and myself 


§ 


escaped, as we tumbled out and 
dismantled it before the blizzard 
reached its full might. In the 
seething dark we crept beneath 
the flapping folds, once more to 
seek sleep. Was there ever a 
place so pitiless and inhospitable. 

“At four o’clock we were again 
awakened by a new alarm. This 
time the rising tide was creeping 
upon us and the waves were 
washing our canvas covering. 
Turning out we moved higher up 
the beach. It was atrociously 
cold, with a dense drift and not 
a square inch of shelter. Mak-_ 
ing a feeble rampart of cases we - 
lit the bogie, laid our tent on the 
ground, and, weighting the skirt- 
ing with stones, crawled beneath 
and endured the conditions with 
what stoicism we could muster. 
The monotony was broken by 
shouts, and looking out from be- 
neath the canvas we saw the oc- 
cupants of what was ‘No. 5’ tent 
emerging from a pile of snow 
and trying to make a shelter by 
overturning one of the boats. At 
the same time, we observed that 
the ringed penguins inhabiting 
the rookery near the camp, hav- 
ing had enough of the weather, 
were congregating on the beach. 
They migrated during the morn- 
ing. Lucky, lucky birds! The 
homeless party from ‘No. 5’ suc- 
ceeded in overturning the Dud- 
ley Docker and converting it in- 
to a safe and comparatively com- 
fortable shelter. 

“A wretched day was followed 
by a miserable night and an- - 
other day of atrocious weather, 
the air being thick with wet and 
drifting snow. But during the 
evening the wind dropped and 
we were treated to a magnificent 
moonlight night that silvered sea 
and glacier with mystic charm, 
the frowning coast line standing 
out in dark silhouette against a 
starry sky. But morning ush- 
ered in a day of incessant, heavy, 
wet snowfalls which, however, 
could not make us wetter, for we 
were already soaked to the skin. 

“Those first few days on Ele- 
phant Island were Hell, and it 


Racing With Death in the Antarctic 
(Continued from page 42) 


_had no protection against th 


of a wind shelter for the cook’s | 


TRAVE 


appeared at first as though man 
who had endured so far would} 
be unable to survive further per 
secution and exposure. Our new 
refuge was named Cape Wild— 
at once an apt description and 
tribute to a great-hearted com 
rade. It was a spit of rock 
thrust out into the sea—with a 
sheer ice cliff on the land side 
and a cluster of huge boulders) 
just off its tip. The island coast’ 
curved towards it on one side} 
and formed the bay into which 
we had run and found our land 
ing place. 

“Food had been reduced to | 
vanishing point, and the ti 


weather. What was to be done 
To remain meant death from | 
slow starvation or exposure. The | 
situation was desperate, but || 
again our leader rose supreme. 
He consulted with Wild, and de- 
cided that some of us must at+ 
tempt to reach South Georgia 
and bring relief to the others. 
He determined to make the en- 
deavor himself, taking with him } 
five who were skilled sailors. 
The remainder of the party, } 
twenty-two men, would be left 
at Elephant Island under the 
charge of Frank Wild. The de- 
cision was characteristic of the 
man, and undertaken in the grand 
spirit which had distinguished 
his leadership. 
““Chippy,’ the indispensable | 
carpenter, now started to deck | 
over the Caird with odd frag- 
ments of wood and scraps’ 0 
canvas in preparation for the |} 
proposed voyage, which now be- 
| 


came our all-absorbing interest. 
Personnel, equipment, chances | 
and the journey’s duration were 
topics of keen discussion. Dut‘ 
ing a let-up in the weather, pen- 
guins were slaughtered and 
skinned for their meat, whilst a 
fat Weddell seal that waddled | 
ashore also found its way to our 
larder. This solved temporarily 
the food problem. 

“We rerigged our tent and all | 
hands turned to in the erection | 


| 
| 
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| 


galley. Green, our indomitable _ 
cook, showed signs of a break- | 
down, so I was appointed chef | 
and found ample occupation im 
serving meals at 8 a. m., 1 p. m 
and 4.30 p. m., and quickly as-_ 
sumed a piebald appearance as — 
the blubber soot and snowdrift 
formed a mottled mixture over 
me. Weather conditions being 
still wretched, we retired daily 
at five o’clock to our saturated 
sleeping-bags to steam and f 
for fourteen long hours.” 
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CRUISES 1 926 


Itinerary SS. Patria |SS.Providence}] SS. Patria |SS.Providence 
(eens New. York..:...... Jan. 16 Feb. 20 Mar. 31 May 4 
| From: | gtOmer ci eki hc: Apr. 1 May 5 
To: Ponta Delgada. .12 hrs. Apr. 8 May 12 
| OGILA s.0)oos eves 8 10 hrs. Jan. 25 Mar. 1 Apr. 10 May 14 
PAIBIOLS bic iss a iscose)s 24 hrs. Jan. 29 Mar. 5 Apr. 14 May 18 
| Palermo.......... G hrs. Jan. 31 Mar. 7 Apr. 16 May 20 
| LOIN CE es 2 hrs. Feb. 1 Mar. 8 Apr. 17 May 21 
| Piraeus (Athens) . ey hrs. Feb. 4 Mar. 11 Apr. 20 May 24 
: Constantinople. . re panye Feb. 6/7 | Mar. 13/14 Apr. 22/23 May 26/27 
ING brs calcio ces 6 hrs. Feb. 10 Mar. 17 Apr. 26 May 30 
Palestine......... 3 days} Feb.11/13 Mar. 18/20} Apr. 27/29) May 31/2 
Egypt.......... 31% days Feb. 14/17 Mar. 21/24| Apr. 30/3 June 3/6 
Syracuse......... 16 hrs.) Feb. 20 Mar. 27 May 6 
eee taoruina) 12 ie Feb. 21 Mar. 28 May 7 
Monaco.......... hrs. Feb. 23 Mar. 30 May 9 
Marseilles......... eread Feb. 24 Mar. 31 May 10 June 10 
| 
Length of the Cruise 39 days 39 days 40 days 37 days 


Minimum Fare $575.00 including shore excursions and Hotel at Jerusalem and Cairo. 
Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean 
Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, 
_ dances, card parties, games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
~ travel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: 
Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily.‘ For further information and descriptive 
literature apply— 
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Hote 
BERMUDIANA 


Overlooking Hamilton Harbor 


Bermuda’s 
Newest and Most Palatial Hotel 


DISTINCTIVE Hotel catering to 

most discriminating clientele, 
with accommodations for four hun- 
dred and sixty guests, and of fireproof 
construction throughout. Located in 
fifteen acres of beautiful tropical gar- 
dens, tennis courts, golf on nearby 
courses—finest bathing, sailing, fish- 
ing, dancing, etc. 
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, For booklet write 


Mr. J. A. SHErRaArD, Gen’) Manager, 
HOTEL BERMUDIANA, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 
or any local tourist agent. 


32 B’way, New York 


The Orient 


APAN with its quaint cities and gor- 

geous gardens — eternal China, home of 

ancient civilization—our own picturesque 
Philippines. 


Sail on’ a big swift Government vessel 
of the American Oriental Mail Line and 
enjoy every modern comfort — outside 
rooms with real beds, most rooms have 
private bath. Famous cuisine, concerts, 
dances, sports, every convenience. 


S. S. President Jefferson 
S. S. President Grant 

S. S. President Madison 
S. S. President Jackson 
S. S. President McKinley 


Every twelve days one of these luxurious oil- 

burning steamers, 21,000 tons, sails from Seattle 

via Victoria, B.C., making the fastest time over 

the Short Route to the Orient and calling at Yo- 

kohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
See your local Steamship or Tourist Agent, 


or write for interesting illustrated booklets 
and full information. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL 


MAIL LINE 
ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


Managing Operators 


Fourth at University, Seattle 
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; Fol Jeaulyano 
“~ ekomance 


Luxury of travel—’tis all of 
that—down this East Coast of 
Winter’s Summerland. 


Solid comfort behind a great 
greyhound of the rail—as 
clean as the whisle that blows 
for a crossing as swift 
and graceful as the arrow’s 
flight. 


And the sights to see along 
this tropical right-o’-way of 
the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way. everywhere from St. 
Augustine to the Keys. 


And the things to do—your 
daily surf bath . . . your golf 
game. . . your favorite Sum- 
mer sport. . . with the good 
health they'll give you. 


The Florida East Coast (Flagler Sys- 
tem) Hotels, operated on the American 
plan, open as follows: 


St. Augustine 


AICQZET aise Mais ortavieiharenre ere mutes Open 
Ponce; de Leonie wise sues sh Jan. 6 


Ormond-on-the-Halifax 


Ormond cceewwssvecuecsie nieces Jan. 2 
Palm Beach 

Royal Poinciana .....00seesse0s Dec. 24 

Breakere fits oieit-eic.s siels sloteiarsies Rebuilding 

Miami 

Royal Palm cyaeisve sa suctele ties ane ce Open 
Key West 

Casa Martina: saisiesintsaacsienainte’s Dec. 28 
Long Key 

Long Key Fishing Camp....... Dec. 24 


Through Pullman trains and through 
sleepers from important cities to all 
East Coast resorts, including Key West, 
via the wonderful Overseas Extension, 
for Havana, Cuba. 


Booklet containing list of hotels and 
ether information supplied upon request. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
HOTEL COMPANY 
(Flagler System) 


New York Office, 2 West 45th Street 
Phone—Murray Hill 4411 


GENERAL Orricgs, St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Te EAST COAST of 
FLORIDA 


NATIONAL PARK NOTES 


MOUNT RAINIER 


Two hours spent in flying over 
Mount Rainier National Park re- 
cently enabled park officials to learn 
more about the topography of the 
park, fire hazards, ete. than would 
have been possible on a month’s trail 
trip, according to word just received 
at the Department of the Interior, 

Through the courtesy of the Army 
Air Service at Camp Lewis, the su- 
perintendent of the park was taken 
in an airplane from Camp Lewis, 
with an elevation of twenty feet above 
sea level, to an elevation of 14,600 
feet over the park. Scenic beauties 
were revealed from the air that are 
not even imagined on the ground, 
and the glacier and river systems ra- 
diating from the peak spread out be- 
low in a grand panoramic display 
that justifies the title “The Greatest 
Mountain of Them All.” The offi- 
cer who piloted the plane stated that 
he had flown over nearly all of the 
ranges of the United States, some in 
Canada, and several in Germany, 
France, and parts of the Pyrenees 
and Swiss Alps, and that he consid- 
ered none could compare with Mount 
Rainier in scenic grandeur because 
of its standing alone, apart from 
other peaks. 

Officers of the Army Air Service 
at Camp Lewis have been co-oper- 
ating with the National Park Service 
by operating an unofficial forest pa- 
trol, keeping the superintendent of 
Mount Rainier National Park in- 
formed of fires threatening the park 
from the outside, and watching for 
fires in the park forests. This work 
has been extremely valuable, owing 
to the excessive dry weather that 
has prevailed throughout the season. 

Winter visitors to Mount Rainier 
National Park will find as comfort- 
able accommodations available at 
Paradise Inn, twenty miles from the 
main park entrance, as are available 
there in the summer, it was an- 
nounced at the Department of the 
Interior today. 

During the winter season the park 
authorities keep the road from the 
park entrance to Longmire, a, dis- 
tance of six and one-half miles, in 
condition for motor traffic by means 
of a snow plow attached to a cater- 
pillar tractor. Accommodations for 
visitors are available at Longmire, as 
well as equipment for tobogganing, 
skiing, snowshoeing and _ sleighing. 
One unusually attractive feature is 
an Alaskan dog-sledge drawn by a 
team of thirteen huskies and driven 
by an Eskimo, 

Owing to the fact that an increas- 
ingly large number of visitors snow- 
shoed to Paradise Valley last winter, 
arrangements have been made this 
year for more adequate accommoda- 
tions at the latter point. The service 
building, used by winter visitors, has 
been remodeled, and a_ three-story 
wing, eighty feet long, added. This 
building now has a commodious lob- 
by, ample dining room, large and 
electrically equipped kitchen, and 
thirty-nine sleeping rooms. The en- 
tite building is lighted by electricity 
and the rooms are well heated. 

Paradise Inn, used by summer 
guests in the park, is in the winter 
usually surrounded by drifts of snow 
reaching to its second story. 


GLACIER 


An informal survey of the waters 
of Glacier National Park to ascer- 
tain the fisheries needs of the park 
brought out the fact that there is a 
great deal more fish food in the park 
waters than was formerly believed to 


exist there. This means that heav- 
ier stocking of the lakes and streams 
can be carried on in the future, 

Officials of the Department of the 
Interior and of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries were joined in this survey by 
Dr, Henry B. Ward, head of the De- 
partment of Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who is a past presi- 
dent of the American Fisheries So- 
ciety. ; 

Fishing in the clear waters of Gla- 
cier National Park is keenly enjoyed 
by many visitors, and the object of 
the informal survey just completed 
was to ascertain the best methods to 
follow in stocking park waters with 
fish. . 


YELLOWSTONE 


Good fishing in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park has been assured by the 
planting of 1,138,000 trout fry and 
1,431,000 eyed eggs in park waters 
during the last month, In addition, 
6,476,00 eyed eggs were shipped 
from the fish hatchery on Yellow- 
stone Lake to points outside the 
park, Some of these eggs were 
shipped as far as the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Colorado, and 
the Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona. 

Most of the streams and lakes of 
the Yellowstone, from timber-line 
down to the lowest altitudes, contain 
trout of one or more species, and a 
few contain whitefish and grayling. 
In the more accessible waters the 
trout have become wary of bait, and 
fishing requires more experience and 
ingenuity; while in the 
fastnesses, where the fish have been 
much less disturbed, they can be 
readily caught. 

In general, the limit for a day’s 
catch is ten fish per person, although 
in some of the well-stocked waters 
in outlying portions of the park the 
limit may be extended to twenty fish 
in the discretion of the superintend- 
ent. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


The proposed changes in the boun- 
daries of the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park have received the sanc- 
tion of both the National Park Serv- 
ice and the Forest Service and in- 
volve a mutual exchange of lands. 
According to the agreement, the 
northern portion of the park, con- 
taining some good timber values and 
grazing areas but without scenic 
value, is to be returned to the juris- 
diction of the Forest Service. The 
area at the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado River comprising the Pacific 
Slope of the Never Summer Moun- 
tains is to be added to the park be- 
cause its scenic character is regard- 
ed as more suitable for park pur- 
poses than for forest purposes. A 
corner of the park south of Grand 
Lake containing timber is to be 
transferred to the national forest, as 
its park value is unimportant. An- 
other proposed change is an addition 
to the south of ‘the park extending to 
and beyond Arapaho Glacier, includ- 
ing all of the Continental Divide and 
the principal mountains in the re- 
gion. Arapaho Glacier is the largest 
glacier in the State of Colorado, and 
its addition to the park comprises a 
scenic area which was originally 
proposed as a part of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The ad- 
justment also provides for setting 
back the park boundary in the vicin- 
ity of Estes Park and the Longs 
Peak section in order to exclude 
much of the privately owned land in 
this vicinity. 
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Junetime — 
Golf at Nassau _ | 
now! | 


Here is life at its best— and 
golf in the bargain! Or, if © 
you will, golf at its best and 
LIFE in the bargain — with | } 
the charming hospitality of | 
perfect hotels and the free- | 
dom of an ideal English Col- | 
ony. m 


From the links to a bathing — 
beach unsurpassed in all the | 
world — coral-cheeked sand 
of sugary fineness—sea bath- 
ing; safe, exhilarating, where 
the water rarely falls below 
70°. It’s fair weather now 
in Nassau. Come! | 


2% days delightful sail from/ 
New York. 
15 hours from Florida. 


é 


| 


Pd 
Direct sailings weekly from New — 
York. 3 times a week from 
Miami (in season). Write for | 
further information to .| 


Munson S. S. Line, Pass. Dept., 
67 Wall St., New York City. 
Ward Line, Pass, Dept. . 
Pier 13, East River, New York City 
The Canadian Government Merchant | 
Marine, Ltd. 
230 St. James St., Montreal 


‘Isle of June” 


ts 

Bahamas F 
NASSAU’S BOOKLET FREE : 
Mail the Coupon } 


Development Board, 
Nassau, “Isle of June,” Bahamas. 


Gentlemen: | Send le booklet in 
colors descriptive of Nassau—‘‘Where 
Junetime breezes laugh at Winter.” 
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Greater Palm Beach— 


the Nation’s Winter Metropolis 


As the world’s most wonderful resort—climate, 
beaches, brilliant social functions, scenic beauties 
and elaborate facilities for sport and entertainment 
—here is the natural choice of the world’s political, 
social and industrial leaders. 

But a most important point in this choice is that 
Greater Palm Beach (Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach) is so strategically located. Only 36 hours 
from New York. With elaborate radio, cable, tele- 
graph and telephone connections with all the 
world’s financial centers, it is the convenient place 
for relaxation. 

Write for beautiful four-color booklet today. 


“Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 


519 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


“Where Summer Spends the Winter ” 
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FTER days of gaiety and flash in Monte Carlo, the 
great White Star liner steams silently away into 
the night—to where? 


To Greece, where amidst the splendors of her ruins 
B AH AM AS you may dream as Byron dreamed. To Egypt, where 

Roman tourists more than 2000 years ago marvelled at 
the antiquity of the same Sphinx and Pyramids that awe 


MIAMI’S OCEAN SUBURB BEYOND your modern eye. 


Contrasts such as these, luxuriously brought about by night steaming 
THE 12 -MILE LIMIT over quiet waters, are veritable masterpieces of travel arrangement, made 

possible by more than 54 years’ experience on the part of the White Star 
Line and the Red Star Line. 


You visualize the whole great pageant of history—the wanderings and 


Capital of lie Gulf Stream is having travail of civilization its sins and glories, its great memories and inspired 
; achievements. é ° 

an unprecedented real estate boom. White Star liner Adriatic 

The pioneers in this development are Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 


Red Star liner Lapland 


: Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 
ROBERT STEELE ORGANIZATION Returning 46 days later. Liberal stop-over privileges from one ship to the 


we and ; other and optional return via North European port, permitting visits to 
Paris or London. 


W. E. BROWN 1 AND CcO., Ltd. ‘Itinerary: NewYork, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, 


Dardanelles, Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alexandria (for 
Egypt), Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 200 N.E. SECOND AVE., MIAMI, FLA. $690 and up, including shore trips 


i n West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days 
New York Office, 569 Fifth Avenue | White Star liner Megantic, Jan. 23 and Feb. 27 


BR ANCH OFFICES: We shall be pleased to send you Cruise literature. 


i é } Address Cruise Department, No. 1 Broadway, New 
311 Paecdvell: Navel sis orsletece’ eiale (pit mia’s wisis.e \ye susie a'aimale Atlantic City York City; or any authorized steamship agent. 


Datura and Narcissus Sts. ........... anne West Palm Beach 
215 Fifth St... Miami Beach.....:........0+++5. Bay St., Nassau HI | E | AR E 


[TMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Illustrated folder on request R ED S TAR LY E 
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HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


J. A. Sherrard, General Mgr. 
G. J. Sherrard, Associate Mgr. 


Remember that the Hamilton’s 
most central and accessible lo- 
cation enables you to derive 
the greatest enjoyment from 


your stay in Bermuda with the 


least investment of time and 
expense. 


It is the center of the Colony’s 
social life, and of all outdoor 
sports, throughout the winter. 
Your room is always outside, 
and always has a telephone. 
325. of the 400 rooms have 
baths. Elevators. Fireproof 
construction. Large glass sun 
parlor, 200 feet long. Famous 
orchestra, daily dances and 
concerts. 


Rates are attractive 
Write for booklet. 


BERMUDA 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Spur Travel Bureau 
425 Fifth Ave 
or 
Any Travel Bureau 
$e 


METROPOLITAN COMFORTS IN A 
Resort Horet or DIstINcTION 


June 26—Sixty Day 
E uro Pp @ Educational Tour 


via 8.8. MAJESTIC, fifteen days motoring 
England and Scotland, also to the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Paris, etc. 

Personally escorted by Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, 
the noted travelers. All expenses $995.00. 
Pacific Coast—National Park 
Tour personally escorted. (Thirty-five days.) 
All Expense, $582.00. July 1st, 1926. Folders. 
THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N. Y. 
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LOS ANGELES 
cA First Class Hotel at 
Moderate Rates 

ay | HE ALEXANDRIA has 

been praised by travelers 
GS_} from all parts of the world 
for the magnificence of its ap- 


; 
> 
s 


pointments, the comfortable and 
thoughtful service afforded guests, 
and for the excellence of its meals 
RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water $2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50to 5.00 - 
160 rooms with bath 6.0010 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up 


Large and well equipped sample rooms. 
ena GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests. 
The center for Theatres, Banks, Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


Harotp E LaTHRop 
Manager 
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NOTES on the NEW YORK THEATRES 


The Princess Flavia: Royalty 
has a habit of taking New York by 
storm, and the Princess Flavia is no 
exception. The Princess is in resi- 
dence at the Century. The produc- 
tion, which is featured as being under 
the personal direction of Mr. J. J. 
Shubert, is a musical rendering of 
Anthony Hope’s old success, The 
Prisoner of Zenda. There is an in- 
creasing tendency to revamp the 
romantic novel into a modern com- 
edy, and certainly this at least en- 
sures a plot interest that is usually 
painfully lacking. In the present in- 
stance Sigmund Romberg’s music is 
wholly charming and entirely in the 
mood of the play. The Princess her- 
self, in the person of Evelyn Her- 
bert, is completely satisfying both 
to look at and to hear. Harry 
Welchman plays the rather exacting 
roles of Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Ruritania, the weakling, and of his 
English cousin, Rudolf Rassendyl. 
Both parts are done so well that they 
are as nearly convincing as they could 
be—no small feat. For sheer gor- 
geousness of production it would be 
hard to go beyond the coronation 
scene in the second act. While the 
Student Prince has not been out- 
done, it has at least been equalled, 
or very nearly so. 


Stolen Fruit: This is one of the 
many plays that might well be called 
Much Ado About Nothing. It is 
built for popularity and has to a 
degree that mixture of smiles and 
tears that every producer knows will 
make a full box office. The play is 
well cast and well played—not always 
the same thing by any means. Ann 
Harding is—Ann Harding—beautiful 
to look at, pleasant to listen to, and 
always capable. Her part is some- 
what unduly emotional, but if some- 
one is going to agonize over a baby 
that has been, supposedly, dead for 
eight years, better Miss Harding than 
most. Rollo Peters is less satisfac- 
tory. As the Mayor of a French 
village he made one wonder whether 
some of the villagers hadn’t indulged 
in political cradle-snatching when 
they elected him. The play is an 
adaptation by Gladys Unger from 
the Italian of Niccodemi. The story 
is laid in France and tells of a young 
peasant girl of sixteen who has been 
seduced by a rich farmer. Her baby 
is born and supposedly dies within a 
few days. The girl goes abroad and 
returns years later to find her*baby’s 
grave. She comes to a small town 
near her old home and secures em- 
ployment as a school teacher. All 
this by way of preliminary, for the 
curtain rises at this point. The Mayor 
enters the room and the end of the 
play is well in sight although it is 
more than two hours off in time. 
No, the Mayor is not the baby. 
There are many amusing situations 
and some others in which a handker- 
chief will come in well. Miss Vir- 
ginia Farmer is excellent in a_ small 
comedy part and Miss Helen Strick- 
land is no less than superb. A light 
and charming play to which no young 
girl need hesitate to take her grand 
mother. 


Gay Paree: There may be noth- 
ing new under the sun, but every 
theatrical season certainly brings with 
it something more elaborate in the 
way of revues. Too much so. 
They’re beginning to overshoot the 
mark. Gay Paree would do better 


if it opened with a bare stage so 
that the audience would have a 
chance to assimilate the sets before 
the fun began. As it is the combina- 
tion makes one dizzy, and most ot 
the audience gets through just about 
one lap behind. It was-a great mis 
take ever to increase the circus from 
three to eight rings. In the presen 
production the percentage of comedy 
is a bit too low, in spite of Winnie 
Lightner, Billy B. Van and Chic Sale 
A little less spent on décor and a 
little more on fun would probably 
be a fair diagnosis. 


Spooks: Built along the lines of 
the usual “thriller,” there is yet an 
element of novelty about Spooks 
that will make it a drawing card for 
the multitude who enjoy having chills 
chase up and down their spines even 
in mid-winter. While it is a bit diffi- 
cult fo take these murder-in-the- 
dreary-old-house plays seriously, the 
very manner in which the very lovely 
Marcia Byron dashes down the the- 
ater aisle emitting bloodcurdling 
shrieks is well calculated to arouse 
one’s attention. One might be bored 
at Spooks if one were given time. 
But one isn’t. Here’s a thriller that 
thrills. 


The Glass Slipper: No one is 
perfect nor can we attain Nirvana 
here and now. Amber must con- 
tain its flies and it’s hard to find a 
lute without a rift. 


The Theatre Guild production of 
the Glass Slipper was a disappoint- 
ment. The play and the cast share 
this condemnation equally. Neither 
Mr. Molnar nor Miss Walker lived 
up to what was expected of them 
and that is a hard thing to say of 
friends. The opening scene was 
reminiscent of Lilom on the one 
hand and of Processional on the 
other in the person of June Walker, 
but how grievously far short of these 
standards did the following scenes 
fall. The play itself was very weak: 
the first act promising, the second 
disappointing, and the third degen- 
erating’ into farce. The vixenish 
keeper of aboarding-house is the 
mistress of two of her non-paying 
guests—a young man whom she loves 
and a respectable carpenter whom 
she must marry to maintain her own 
respectability. The young serving- 
girl has found her Prince Charming 
in the person of this dull middle-aged 
man and is so stricken at his mar- 
riage that she tells him of his wife’s 
unfaithfulness. In so doing she 
pleads so ardently for his love that 
he tells her roughly that she belongs 
on the street and in despair she seeks 
a house of prostitution. The last act 
iS a scene in a court which has be- 
friended her and brought charges 
against her employer. The landlady 
therefore has’ lost her coveted re- 
spectability and Cinderella retires 
with her carpenter to a happy life. 
It is cheap, silly and utterly without 
point. 


Helen Westley was adequately 
angry throughout, but always in char- 
acter, not at the bad acting with 
which she was surrounded. June 
Walker as the browbeaten girl was 
sometimes appealing but no more. 
The characterization of the two men 
was adequate, but the minor char- 
acters were atrocious. The play has 
its amusing moments, but on the 
whole it is rather a feeble production 
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| LenoxDrunswick | 


That isn’t on our menu, 
but you will find many 
delicious tidbits to in- a 
spire chatting. And the 
background —so cozy 
and quaint and chummy 
—is the scene you'll 
select for your afternoon 
chat, after you’ve en- 
joyed it once. 


HOTELS | 


BOSTON 
Boy!ston St. coe St., 
at Exeter atClarendon 


=—— South 
OLINA: 


THE - SUNSHINE - TOWN 
AMID - THE BINES 


Invites You Now 


Ideal climate, warm yet bracing... 3 
splendid Golf Courses, Polo, Riding, 
Hunting, Motoring... Dances and de- | 
lightful social life... Attractive accom- | i 
modations at wide range of rates. i 
THE KIRKWOOD HOBKIRK INN © 
COURT INN IVY LODGE 4 

Other Hotels nd Cottages ni 

For booklet of complete f 
information write j 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCB 


117 Broad St. Camden, S. G. - 


e Australia « oa ° 
“GYDNEY SHORT LINE 

5 % days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sidney, by th 
favorite U.S. Mail and Express Steamers, SIERRA, 
SONOMA, VENTURA, 10,000 tons disp. ed 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings from San Francisco 
Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24, Apr. 14, and every 21 days. 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class $220; SYDNEY 
and return, 1st class,$565; ROUND THE WORLD 
1st class, $1200. Book now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


2 Pine St., San Francisco, Send for picture fold 
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Maps for the © 
Traveler 


Prepared under the direction of expert 
geographers and printed from plates made 
to conform with present-day conditions. 


The New Europe 
A large scale folding map showing the 
latest political divisions and containin 
a table of distances between the principa 
European cities. Many steamship routes 


are marked. 
Printed in three colors. Size 25% by 
2234 inches. Heavy paper cover. 
Price 50c net 


The Visitor’s Paris 


A folding street map of Paris showing 
the important buildings, subway routes, 
etc., and containing a list of places of in- 
terest and a note on transportation. Printed 
in three colors. Size 15 by _20 inches. 

Price 35c net 


The Visitor’s London i 
Uniform with the above. Price 35c net. 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Seven West Sixteenth Street, New Yor, 


ANUARY, 1926 


ie By eS are always sunny ‘in the 
Sunshine City. Only 82 
'- sunless days in 15 years. And 
| there’s all kinds of fun for every 
| sunny day. Swimming, boating 
| or fishing in the Gulf and Tampa 
Bay. Golf, tennis, lawn bowling 
and every outdoor sport. Big 
League Baseball. Daily band 
concerts. Splendid accommoda- 
tions. For booklet, address: 


+H. L. DILLMAN 


Chamber of Commerce 


pcjrctersbu 


he Sunshine City 


——— ————— ey 


‘and save nearly a day on 
the journey from New York 


The famous Ocean Expresses of the 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


Make the journey from Plymouth to 
London in four hours 
1835 | passing through England’s 1926 
most beautiful scenery. ; 


Plymouth is the Gateway of 
the Cornish Riviera and 
Glorious Devon, and _ the 
scene of the departure of the 
Mayflower. 


‘For further information apply to Dept. T 


R R. H, LEA 


Great Western Railway of England 


_ 315 FIFTH AVE. - - NEW YORK 


wEsTt 
“Co ALIFE O 


‘ New York i c 
will sail Leia 30-day Caribbean Nassau, 


for covering 


A most intet ve Kingston, 


a in, 
ae Guayt ae 


Colon, 


Requests for detailed information and literature cordially invited 


CUNARD 
and ANCHOR ines 


25 Broadway New York or Branches and Agencics 
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Going Abroad? 


You'll travel more pleasantly if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By Epwarp HUNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for a European 
tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, 
what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.50 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 


By ALBert B. OSBORNE 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
really worth while, brings to the prospective voy- 
ager the experience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By Avsert B. OSBORNE 


A charming book, filled with intimate descrip- 
tions of cities which have retained the color of 
medieval times. Among the cities described are: 
Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, 
Hildesheim, Bussaco, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


As It Is in England 

By Avsert B. OsBORNE 
A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give England her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque 
villages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful 
landscapes. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 
By ArTHUR STANLEY Riccs 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide— 
and delightful reading besides. Illustrated. $2.50 


Vistas in Sicily 
By ArtHuR STANLEY RIGGS 


A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Iliustrated. $2.50 


Riviera Towns 
By Hersert ApAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful guide to the winter 
playground of Europe. With 32 illustrations by 
Lester G. Hornby. $4.50 


Spanish Towns and People 
By Rogert MeEpILL MCBRIDE 


Furnishes the prospective traveler to Spain with 
charming descriptions of all the cities he might 
care .to visit, telling of the beauties, the curios- 
ities and the inhabitants of each town. With 
many illustrations by Edward C. Caswell. 

Boxed. $5.00 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By Rozrert MepiLy 
Offers the traveler a personally conducted ex- 
cursion into Brittany, painting a picture of the 
colorful towns, describing the customs of the 


people, and recreating the unique charm of this 
ancient province, Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By Rogsert MEDILL 
Describes the most interesting and typical cities 


of Norway, as well as the fjords and other nat- 
ural beauties. Lilustrated. $1.50 


Sweden and Its People 
By Rosert MEpILL 


A complete, informative and thoroughly read- 
able description of the most interesting aspects of 
Sweden and its people. Illustrated. $1.50 


Finland and Its People 


By Rogserrt MEpILL 
The new republic of the North intimately de- 
Seribed by an experienced traveler and writer. 
Tilustrated. $1.50 


The 7-Day Guides 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 


By ArtHuR MILTON 

Convenient guides by a man 
who knows his way around 
and knows the best way. Pro- 
grams for each day that are 
triumphs of selection. A new 
kind of guide ‘‘for people in 
a burry.” | 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Regarding the 
French 


By Moma CLARKE 
Fascinating and penetrat- 
ing sketches—a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of the things every 
visitor in France should know. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at 
Home 


By Francrs M. GostLine 
An intimate and detailed 
story of one of the most pic- 
turesque places in all Burope. 
Illustyated. $2.50 


The Land of 
Pardons 


By ANATOLE LE BRAz 
A new edition of a French 
classic work on Brittany and 
her people. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. GostLinc 
Not so much a guide book 
as an adventure in enjoyment, 
Nice, Tourettes, Monte Carlo, 
La Turbie, Mentone, Grasse, 
Castellane and Cannes’. are 
described with charm and al- 
luring vividness. 
Iilustrated. $2.00 net 


The Lure of 
French Chateaux 


By Francrs M. GostLinc 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainebeau. Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Dining in Pafis 
By SoMERVILLE STORY 
An absolute necessity if 

you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly and satisfactorily 
in Paris. 

$1.50 


The Little Guides 


By Varrous WRITERS 
Detailed guides to various 
sections of England and the 
Continent. Each book dis- 
eusses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the average 
guide book. The following 
titles are now ready: 
EnciisH Laxrs 
Drvon 
CoRNWALL 
NoRMANDY 
Romer 
SrcrLy 
Each, tilustrated and with 
maps, $2.50 net 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 


New York 


BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER | 


A Wayfarer in Hungary, by 
George A. Birmingham (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). This is not a guidebook. 
The author wanted to know about 
Hungary, so he went there and re- 
mained two years, full of curiosity 
all the time and carefully avoiding 
association with those who make a 
business of giving information to 
strangers, 


In telling us his experiences he dis- 
cusses scenery, architecture, pictures, 
manners, customs, costumes and the 
general life of post-war Hungary, 
just as he saw it, in her cities, plains 
and provinces. 

Every reader of George A. Bir- 
mingham’s brilliantly humorous 
novels will realize how different from 
the regulation traveler’s manual is 
this personal account of individual 
experience in a strange and romantic 
country seen by an observer with his 
humorous, acute and sympathetic 
mind. 


Lombardy, Tyrol and the Tren- 
tino, by Hugh Quigley (E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co.). A description of the 
magnificent mountain world of 
Northern Italy. This Northern 


region, the key to Italy, where many 
nations have met, has a wealth of 
natural beauty; the cities of Lom- 
bardy with the traditions of Italian 
culture and history behind them; the 
Trentino with its echoes of the strug- 
gle between Austria and Italy; the 
Southern Tyrol with its historical 
background as ancient as that of 
Lombardy, but expressed in a differ- 
ent art and literature; the impressive 
mass of the Italian Alps, the beauty 
of the Dolomites, the Brescian Alps, 
ending in the jewel lake of Iseo and 
the vine-clad hills of Bergamo. 


Through the veil of a rich historic 
past, the author reveals such famous 
cities as Bergamo and Brescia, Mer- 
ano and Bolzano, and Cadore, the 
home of Titian, as they have been 
changed by the war. In art the 
author finds examples of Byzantine, 
Gothic and Renaissance architecture 
and discovers marvelous woodcary- 
ings, sculpture and paintings. 


A Wayfarer in Unknown Tus- 
cany, by Edward Hutton (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). The author describes 
a summer spent in a part of Italy 
little known but well worth knowing 
—Southern Tuscany and particularly 
the region about Mont’ Amiata. 

Mr. Hutton reviews the pictur- 
esque scenes of his wanderings. From 
his vantage point of three thousand 
feet he looks down on the tiny vil- 
lages which girdle Mont’ Amiata. 
In these quaint villages he finds curi- 
ous old churches containing famous 
pictures and sculpture, ruined mon- 


asteries and charming little houses ,,by A. Bryan Williams (Charles Seri 


which are a fit setting for the simple 
faithful people who dwell in them. 
The voluptuousness of sun and color 
in the day, the serenity and peace of 
evening, and the magnificent beauty 
of the entire countryside have been 
penned by the author in poignant 
phrases. The colorful pageant of 
kings and abbots is historically ac- 
curate and important to the student 
of history who likes to linger among 
the remote treasures of the past. The 
notes by William Heywood are par- 
ticularly valuable. 


The Vanished Cities of Arabia, 
by Mrs. Stewart Erskine (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). The author tells the 
story of the famous cities of Arabia, 
such as Petra, Kerak, Maseba, Am- 


~and thought, and, as a result, is a 


TRAVE 


q 


man and Jerath—when they 
founded, how they rose to greatn 
and why they declined and 
vanished from human sight. 
setting of massive cliffs, 
stretches of sand, ruined fortr 
temples and castles, move sttch d 
matic figures as King Moab, | 
Ptolemies, Cleopatra, Herod 
Alexander the Great. | 
A’ book that not only revives 
glories of these ancient Arabian citi 
but takes the reader on a deligh 
literary journey into some of 
most energetic centuries in history 


ve. 


| 
| 


People of the Steppes, by Ra 
Fox (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 14 
absorbing story of strange exp 
ences and thrilling adventures du 
a recent trip through eastern Ru 
and the Caucasus. 


Mr. Fox lived the life of — 
people, grew very close to their m 


to give us what is probably the m 
complete and informing picture 
conditions in eastern Russia that ha 
been produced since the war, 


Written from clear, first-han 
knowledge of political and economie 
conditions, abounding in intimate de 
tail, vivid word-painting, and ex 
charm, this is a book -that show! 
take a high place in travel literatur 


Japan in Silhouette, by T 
bridge Hall (The Macmillan Co.) 
Obvious and superficial things do no 
interest the author of this book. H 
has made an effort to see below 
surface and really understand: th 
life, the literature and all the bea 
of Japan, and he presents his findin; 
here in chapters on the Japanes 
theater. The No plays and mod 
drama, on temples and pilgrim’ 
festival ceremonies, on modern J 
anese literature, on cormorant fi 
ing, pearl culture, wrestling match 
the training and the role of 
geisha, and many other aspects of 
Japanese life. His penetration 
his sympathetic humor add much 
the distinction of his book. 


1 


What to See in America, by Cli 
ton Johnson (The Macmillan Ce 
In this compact single volume e 
state in the Union has a chapter, 
each of the cities of New York and 
Washington has an additional chap 
ter. The book is concerned with # 
human interest of our country 1 
nature, history, industry, literatur 
legend and biography. It is intende 
especially for travelers, but is ¢ 
marked interest and value for hor 
and school libraries. 


Game Trails in British Columbi 


ner’s Sons). The author has b 
for thirteen years Head of the Pri 
vincial Game Department of Briti 
Columbia, and has an intimate under 
standing of the game animals th 
writing with first-hand knowl 
about what he himself has done z 
seen. He describes fully the ha 
and characteristics of them all 

gives accounts of his own hunting ¢ 
them. a 


The narrative of aman who hunteé 
a grizzly for four years and 
met him when armed with a fish 
rod alone, the incident of a narrot 
escape on the ice and snow-cover 
precipices while stalking sheep—thi 
accounts will arouse our prim 
instincts and stir our love of the gre 
out-of-doors. 


